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I HAD the honour to address the Institute on the Influence 
of Aviation on International Relations just over two years ago. 
I then gave certain facts and figures in regard to the air situa- 
tion at the end of 1926. I propose now to bring that review 
up-to-date in order to consider our subject in the light of the 
present air situation. I shall begin with commercial flying. 


I. Crvit AVIATION 


At the end of 1926 the world’s total air route mileage amounted 
to some 44,000 miles. By the end of last year it had increased 
to 76,000 miles. The number of miles flown commercially by 
the principal States in 1926 and in 1928 were as follows : 
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These figures give a general idea of the very striking rate of 
progress which the new form of transport is making. I had 
hoped to illustrate my address by a number of slides showing 


the developments which have taken place in the course of the 
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past few years, but unfortunately the slides were stolen from my 
car on my way here. 


GERMANY 

Germany has now 18,000 miles of air routes as against 12,700 
in 1926. All her principal cities and towns are linked up by air 
communications and her network of airways connects up, at her 
great customs aerodromes near her frontiers, with the air route 
systems of other States. In conjunction with a Russian com- 
pany she has established a particularly important airway which 
connects Berlin with Teheran via Mcscow and Baku. From 
Teheran there are branch lines to Tabriz, Bushire on the Persian 
Gulf, and Meshed. The objective of this last-mentioned is Kabul. 
I have no time to dwell on the significance of these developments 
in the Middle East, but they are obviously of great political 
importance. 

Germany is flying to-day some 45,000 miles daily as against 
our daily average of 5000 miles, which includes the weekly 
service to Karachi. As the result of her enterprise in developing 
commercial flying she possesses the finest interior air mail service 
in the world. Her internal air communications have given her 
greater cohesion, administration has been facilitated, and there 
has been a general speeding up in internal commercial inter- 
course. The linking up of her air system with the main inter- 
national air trunk lines has enabled her to take full advantage 
of the development of European air transport. She has developed 
a form of national equipment which Great Britain still lacks, and 
she is therefore better organised than we are to compete in the 
sphere of international commerce. Nor is that all, for she has 
built up a great aircraft industry which, because it is not dependent 
upon spasmodic military orders, as ours is, has reached a quanti- 
tative production basis and is thus better able to compete in the 
world’s aircraft markets. True, Germany has gained this great 
lead largely as the result of State subsidies. But the total 
amount from the Government has averaged less than {1,000,000 
a year—a mere bagatelle from a national point of view. The 
German subsidy for the current year is £840,000 as against our 
£250,000. But German air transport does not owe its develop- 
ment to the Government alone; it has been supported by the 
constituent States of the Reich, by Provinces, Districts, Cities, 
Towns, Rural District Councils, by the big banks and by such 


1 Maps showing the European Air Services and the United States and Central 
American Air Routes respectively will be found opposite p. 408. 
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great oil and shipping interests as the Petroleum Gesellschaft, 
the Hamburg-America Shipping Line and the Norddeutscher- 
Lloyd. The Government is now about to cut down its subsidy 
very considerably, but there seems to be little doubt that much 
of the deficiency will be made good by the community generally. 


FRANCE 


The French air route system increased from 6000 miles in 
1926 to 12,500 miles in 1928. It connects up with the air route 
systems of adjacent States and has extensions to London, Warsaw, 
Constantinople, the French North African colonies, and to French 
Equatorial Africa. Air communications now enable France to 
maintain close political contact with her satellites of the Little 
Entente, with her protégé Poland, with her sphere of influence 
in Turkey and with her Mandatory System in Syria. Her greatest 
enterprise is to establish air communications with Buenos Aires. 
The route is to be from Paris to Dakar, thence across to Natal 
in Brazil, and then along the east coast of South America to the 
Argentine capital. The service is now actually in operation with 
the exception of the section between the Cape Verde Islands 
and Fernando de Noronha, which is covered by steamer. When 
the flying boat replaces the steamer on this section, Buenos Aires 
will be brought within one week of Paris. The commercial and 
political advantages of this great air line are, I think, obvious. 


ITALY 


The Italian air system increased from 2390 miles in 1926 
to 3600 miles in 1928 and is now linked up with the European 
air system. Italy has also established contact by air with her 
African colonies. Judging by the excellent achievements in the 
shape of long-distance flights carried out by several of her air- 
men, there is no doubt that Italy will prove to be no mean 
competitor for air traffic to the Far East. 


Russia 


I have already touched on Russian commercial air develop- 
ment which, since Russia is not an industrial country, is princi- 
pally dependent upon German co-operation. In addition to the 
long line from Moscow to Teheran, Russia is pushing on with an 
air line to the Far East which follows the route of the Trans- 
Siberian railway. Information in regard to the progress of this 
route is not very reliable, but I believe it has reached Irkutsk. 
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In addition, Russia has two air services in Turkestan, one from 
Frunze to Alma Ata, and the other from Tashkent via Samarkand 
to Kabul. She has also a service in Trans-Caspian territory from 
Teschaus via Khiva to Charjui, south-west of Bokhara. Gener- 
ally speaking, details regarding Russian air development are 
meagre, but we do know that she has developed quite a con- 
siderable air force, and all the available information goes to 
show that she regards aviation, both military and civil, as an 
instrument of policy and as a military weapon rather than as a 
factor in commerce. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Now let us glance at America. In the United States the 
Government led the way by laying out the New York-San 
Francisco airway and operating it as an air mail service. This 
line was inaugurated in September 1920, and was confined to a 


day service until July 1924, when the lighting of the line was- 


completed and a day and night service was instituted. This 
route has developed into the most completely equipped airway 
in the world. The distance between New York and San Fran- 
cisco is covered in twenty-nine hours as against nearly four days 
by the fastest train. A standard of ninety-three per cent. of 
efficiency was maintained throughout last year. The great 
success of this service, which was put out to contract and taken 
over by civil enterprise in 1927, led to a public demand for feeder 
lines, with the result that there are to-day some 15,000 miles of 
air routes in regular operation, most of which carry passengers 
in addition to mails and freight. Of this total air route mileage 
some 8000 miles are lit for night flying. A recent survey has 
shown that the average daily transfers of funds and securities 
between New York and Cleveland amount to $1,300,000, and 
between New York and Chicago to $5,000,000; in fact the 
majority of these transfers are now sent by air, and the daily 
interest saved is very considerable. The boom in commercial 
flying in America during the past few years has been remark- 
able. There are now 2000 cities and towns which are either 
equipped with airports or have allotted space for the purpose. 
In six years the capital investment of the aircraft industry has 
increased from $5,000,000 to $100,000,000. In addition, over 
$50,000,000 is invested in air transport enterprises. 

In. May 1928, Mr. Hoover, then American Secretary of State 
for Commerce, now President of the United States, made the 
following statement : 
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“Two years ago civil aviation, which is under a branch of 
the Department of Commerce, gave evidence that a time-saving 
element would soon make it self-supporting. To-day a third of 
the existing lines, although they are wholly unsubsidised, pay a 
fair return on invested capital, despite the pioneering period, and 
others are nearing that goal. 

“ Civil contractors have now taken over from the Govern- 
ment the operation of these air routes at competitive rates, less 
than half those authorised by law. Routes covering 3300 miles 
flying daily have been authorised, an increase of 340 per cent. in 
two years.” 


The development of American aviation, although it owes 
much to the far-sighted leadership of the Government, owes 
still more to two separate but complementary organisations 
whose activities have proved to be mutually beneficial. These 
organisations are the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Chamber of Commerce. The former started 
in 192 with a bare dozen manufacturing members. Its present 
membership is in excess of 400. We have in this country a 
parallel to the American Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce in 
the Society of British Aircraft Constructors. But we have no 
parallel to the second organisation I have mentioned. This 
consists of an Aviation Committee in the National Chamber of 
Commerce which directs and co-ordinates the activities of no 
less than four hundred similar standing committees maintained 
by the various Chambers of Commerce throughout the United 
States. I am glad to say that at the instigation of the Air League 
the London Chamber of Commerce has now created an Aviation — 
Section, and it is to be hoped that other British Chambers of 
Commerce will follow its example. 

The American air route system has extensions through Central 
America to Santiago (Chile), and a further connection is now 
being made by flying boat service via the West Indies to Cayenne. 
These connecting links between the two continents will soon be 
an important means to develop the political influence of the 
United States in Central and South America and will, at the same 
time, prove an invaluable aid to her commerce with the various 
countries concerned. 


AFRICA 
I have already referred to the French and Italian air route 
developments in Africa. There is, in addition, a Belgian system 
with a total length of 1950 miles in the Belgian Congo. This 
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system is playing a great part in the development of that extensive 
colony, and ulustrates the difference in the attitude towards air 
transport of Great Britain and continental States. They regard 
commercial flying as a national development proposition in the 
same sense that roads, bridges and docks are development pro- 
positions. We appear to regard it as a form of enterprise which 
is not deserving of any considerable support because it does not 
yet pay its way. Belgium and France are now co-operating in 
the establishment of an air route across the Sahara to the Congo 
via French Equatorial Africa, a line which will enable both the 
countries concerned to establish far closer contact with their 
respective African colonies. 

Although we possess the greater part of the white man’s 
territory in Africa, there is no single British air service operating 
in that continent to-day. Our salient needs are a flying boat 
service down the Nile to the Central Lakes and thence by aero- 
plane to the Cape, with branch lines to the East African High- - 
lands and in Rhodesia. In addition, we should have a flying boat 
service from Southampton, via Gibraltar and our British West 
African Colonies, to the Cape. 


BritTisH IsSLeEs 


There is a mistaken idea that there is no scope for internal 
air communications in these islands. It is true that in com- 
parison with other leading States our area is small and is very 
well served by other forms of transport. Nevertheless, the new 
form of transport has a very great deal to offer us. Let me give 
you a few examples of how time could be saved by flying, even 
by light aeroplanes, which are really not very fast. 

Swansea to Manchester takes 6 hours 40 minutes by train as 
against 2 hours 10 minutes by air. 

Leeds to Bournemouth takes 8 hours 20 minutes by train 
and by air just under 3 hours. 

Now take a cross-country journey—and there are many such 
in this country—where the trains are slow and the connections 
are indifferent. Aberdeen to Yarmouth: 164 hours by train as 
against 44 hours by air. 

I could give you many more examples, but I have a great 
deal of ground to cover and must pass on. 

There is great scope for flying boat services between these 
islands and between Great Britain and the Continent. For 
example: Hull to Hamburg would take 4} hours by air as 
against 26 hours by steamer. Extend the service westward to 
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Liverpool by light aeroplane and on to Belfast by flying boat, 
and the saving between Liverpool and Hamburg would amount 
to 24 hours and between Belfast and Hamburg to 30 hours. 

Then take the case of London. Some years ago the Air 
Ministry passed a site as suitable for flying boats at Rainham 
Ferry, near Woolwich. From that base Antwerp could be 
reached in 1? hours as against 9} hours by boat from Harwich. 
The saving in time to Rotterdam, Amsterdam and the Baltic 
would be greater in proportion to the distance. 

And, it should be noted, these flying boat communications 
would link up with the 49,000 miles of European air routes 
which give access not only to every part of the Continent, but 
through their extensions to Asia and Africa. Think of the 
advantages in air mails alone. The Postmaster-General recently 
stated that 160,000 letters were carried by air from this country 
last year. Compare this with the 8,000,000 letters which were 
carried by the French Aeropostale company between France 
and Africa last year. We have hardly begun to make use of air 
mails yet. In 1927 our total weight in air mails was 51 tons, 
of which 45 tons were international air mail carried between 
Cairo and Basra. Supposing that the total last year reached 
100 tons—a liberal estimate—that amount is a mere bagatelle 
compared with German and American figures. Between December 
1926 and December 1928 there was a’ fourteen-fold increase in 
the weight of the air mails carried in the United States. The 
average now is 230 tons a month. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


I have already touched on the great possibilities of air com- 
munications in Africa. But, apart from the immense scope which 
exists in that continent, British air transport has a still greater 
field eastwards, via India and Burma to Australia and New 
Zealand, together with internal air systems in each of these 
countries. The recent extension of the Cairo—Basra service 
to Karachi and the establishment of communications, partly by 
air and partly by train, between London and Alexandria, repre- 
sent a big step forward, but there is no ground for complacency, 
for there is no technical or operational reason why the entire 
route to Australia should not be established forthwith. It ought 
to have been established at least five years ago. Australia has 
already, on her own initiative, developed a considerable air route 
system totalling now over 3000 miles. The effects on settle- 
ment have been very remarkable. Let me quote, as an example, 
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the route from Derby to Perth along the western seaboard. 
This air service, which is subsidised by the Australian Govern- 
ment, covers the distance of 1400 miles in 2} days as against 
13 days by an irregular system of coastal steamers. The service 
was established in 1921 and has proved to be a most valuable 
aid to the development of the territory which it serves. Settle- 
ment, which was formerly confined to widely separated town- 
ships and their immediate neighbourhoods, has greatly extended. 
Families have migrated to distances of a hundred miles and more 
from these centres, secure in the knowledge that the bi-weekly 
air service will bring them their letters regularly, bring medical 
aid in case of need, enable them to visit the nearest township 
in an hour or two—in short, give them at least a share in the 
amenities of civilisation. Picture what will follow: as these 
settlements multiply they will be linked here and there by rough 
tracks. These in turn will develop into roads, which will extend 
and join, until eventually it will be possible to motor along the © 
whole length of that immense coast-line, even as one may to-day 
motor from Vancouver down to Los Angeles. And sooner or 
later the motor road will be duplicated by a railway. 

The Derby—Perth airway and others in Australia have demon- 
strated the value of the aeroplane as an instrument of attack 
upon the wild—an aid to Empire settlement and development. 
Here are issues which admittedly closely concern this country : 
unemployment can only be remedied by emigration and increased 
trade; Empire development spells both. Australia has led the 
way by creating 3400 miles of air routes within her territory. 
It is England, which should be the dynamic centre of Imperial 
endeavour, for her own sake as well as for the sake of the whole 
Empire, that has lagged behind. Our through route to Australia, 
of which less than half has just been established as a skeleton 
service as far as Karachi, should have been in operation, as I 
said before, at least five years ago. 

I am afraid, if I were to continue to discuss the inestimable 
benefits which aviation offers to the Empire and the immense 
possibilities which are open to us, I should keep you all night. 
But before leaving this subject I should like to draw your atten- 
tion to the commercial, political and military possibilities of 
aviation as demonstrated by the recent magnificent flight of the 
Fairey-Napier monoplane to Karachi in 50 hours 48 minutes. 

I estimate that that machine could carry a pay load of one 
ton non-stop to Baghdad, a distance of 2500 miles. Machines 
of this type render it possible to operate an air mail service to 
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Cape Town or Australia, landing only on British territory en 
voute. If the stages were not longer than the distance from 
London to Malta (1250 miles), nearly two tons of pay load could 
be carried over each stage. 

Such a machine renders it entirely practicable for our Ambas- 
sador in the most distant of European capitals—Constantinople 
—to visit Downing Street and return to his post in the course 
of a week-end. The Viceroy of India could attend a Cabinet 
meeting in London and be back at Karachi, comfortably, within 
the space of a week. The Prime Minister could call a meeting 
of the Dominion Premiers in Cairo and at four days’ notice all 
could be present, with the exception of the Canadian and 
Newfoundland representatives. 

As a bomber the machine would have a radius of action, 
carrying a load of one ton, of not less than 1200 miles. That 
means that it could reach objectives beyond the eastern frontier- 
of Poland—or could bomb us from bases there. Here are a few 
facts for the consideration of our friend “‘ Neon.” 

Admittedly the Fairey-Napier monoplane is somewhat pheno- 
menal to-day, but in aviation the phenomenon of to-day is the 
commonplace of to-morrow. 


II. THE MiLirAry ASPECT AND ITS POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


I now come to the second part of my subject—the military 
aspect and its political significance. I should like to preface 
my remarks on this subject by saying that I am a whole-hearted 
supporter of a general limitation of armaments. But it must 
be general—not unilateral. I need not remind you that the 
Covenant of the League does not stand for one-sided disarma- 
ment. That has not been advocated by any Government of this 
country. 

A point to which I would draw your special attention is that 
there is really no dividing line between military and commercial 
aviation; the latter is very readily convertible to war purposes. 
This fact has been denied in this country by those who feared 
its admission would lead to money being diverted from military 
to commercial aviation. But it is nevertheless a fact. It has 
been confirmed by three international commissions, namely, the 
Air Clauses Commission of the Peace Conference, the Air Sub- 
Committee of the League’s Permanent Advisory Commission on 
Armaments, and the Air Committee of the Washington Confer- 
ence. I was the British Air representative on the first two of 
these Committees, so can speak from a first-hand knowledge of 
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this subject. And what could be clearer than the opening 
sentence of the Ultimatum of London, a document signed by the 
Government representatives of this country in common with 
those of the Allies and presented to Germanyin May 1921. Here 
is the sentence: 


“In view of the extreme facility with which the rapid trans- 
formation of civil aviation to military aviation can be carried 
out, Germany shall accept, etc.” 


A point which I would stress is that this convertibility is 
inherent and therefore ineluctable. Its importance cannot be 
over-estimated because commercial aviation is playing a great 
part in the struggle for air supremacy in Europe. 

When the Great War ended the aeroplane was mainly an 
auxiliary arm. Generally speaking, it had not reached the stage 
of technical development required for long-range strategic opera-_ 
tions on any considerable scale. And the demand for aircraft 
co-operation by land and sea forces hampered the efforts of all 
the belligerents to develop any large force of long-ranged air- 
craft. The largest raid on this country during the War was 
delivered by 22 machines. 

The development which has since taken place ensures that 
in any future conflict many thousands of long-ranged aeroplanes 
and seaplanes will be employed for offensive purposes. The 
portentous fact which has not yet been realised is that the last 
decade has seen the development of what is, in effect, an entirely 
new strategic weapon. To illustrate how great this develop- 
ment has been, I will quote a statement made in the House 
of Commons by the present Air Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, in 
1926 : 


“Whereas inthe late War some 300 tons of bombs were 
dropped in this country by the Germans, Air Forces to-day could 
drop almost the same weight in the first twenty-four hours and 
continue this scale of attack indefinitely.” 


Consider that statement for a moment. The total weight 
dropped in four years and three months could now be dropped 
in twenty-four hours! That represents not a mere doubling or 
trebling in the potentials of air force, but a fifteen-hundred-fold 
increase. And the statement was made over two years ago, 
since when the air force of the Power referred to, namely, France, 
has considerably increased. I might mention here that the 
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French Air Force, which is the greatest air force in Europe, is 
the accepted standard of measurement in air power, just as the 
British Navy is the accepted standard of measurement in sea 
power. 

Now, three hundred tons of war chemicals could serve, under 
favourable weather conditions, to gas an area of several square 
miles. Certain it is that one week’s attack on such a scale with 
war chemicals, explosives and incendiary bombs would lay any 
great city in ruins. And against such attack there is really no 
adequate defence except counter-attack upon the enemy country. 
- Local defence is of secondary importance; its principal elements, 
as you know, are fighting aircraft and anti-aircraft guns. At 
night, the most suitable time for air raids, local defence is abso- 
lutely dependent upon searchlights. If these are blanketed by 
weather conditions, such as a slight mist, neither the defending 
aircraft nor the guns can see the attackers; in other words, the 
defence is blind. 

It is no longer necessary to see a city in order to bomb it. 
It is now possible for the attackers to fly through clouds all the 
way, guided to their objective by wireless and then, with the 
aid of wireless inter-section, to bomb an unseen city. 

Now a word as to the weapons which aircraft can employ. 
First, there are war chemicals, which can be used in containers 
dropped as bombs, or in the form of a very fine spray. Some 
idea of the area that might be covered may be deduced from 
the fact, ascertained by experiment, that 100 aircraft could now 
make a smoke screen ten miles square and from 50 to 100 yards 
thick in ten minutes. Aircraft bombs range from those weighing 
a few ounces, charged with such highly incendiary substances 
as thermite, to giant missiles weighing several tons. The largest 
bomb yet dropped from an aeroplane weighed 4000 Ibs. This 
bomb was dropped in an experimental test in America, and the 
following account of the results is illuminating : 


“ The explosion threw a dense cloud of earth to a height of 
over 1000 feet. The crater averaged 64 feet in diameter, with 
a depth of 19 feet below the original level and a rim about 5 feet 
high. The volume displaced was 1000 cubic yards.” 


The immensity of this explosion may be pictured when it is 
remembered that 1000 feet is twice the height of the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

It may be asked: ‘ Why take it for granted that cities will 
be the principal objective of attack? ’’ The reason is that cities 
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were bombed in the last war and that European strategy clearly 
envisages a repetition of the performance, if war should recur. 
Let me give you two examples : 

Marshal Foch has written : 


“ The carrying power of the aeroplane is increasing. Improve- 
ments are made almost daily enabling greater and greater weights 
to be carried. These developments introduce an entirely new 
method for the large-scale use of poison gas. By the use of 
bombs, which are becoming increasingly efficient and of greater 
capacity, not only have armies become more vulnerable, but the 
centres of population situated in the rear, and whole regions 
inhabited by civilians, will be threatened. Chemical warfare 
thus acquires the power to produce more terrible effects over 
much larger areas.” 


According to General von Altrock, the well-known German 
military writer : 


“ Tn wars of the future the initial hostile attack will be directed 
against the great nerve and communication centres of the enemy’s 
territory, against its large cities, factory centres, munition areas, 
water, gas and light supplies; in fact, against every life artery 
of the country. Discharge of poisonous gases will become the 
rule, since great progress has been made in the production of 
poison gases. Such attacks will be carried out to great depths 
in rear of the actual fighting troops. Entire regions inhabited 
by peaceful populations will be continually threatened with 
extinction. The war will frequently have the appearance of a 
destruction en masse of the entire civil population rather than 
a combat of armed men.” 


Marshal Foch made a still clearer forecast of the projected 
strategy when he wrote some eight years ago: 


“The military mind always imagines that the next war will 
be on the same lines as the last. That has never been the case 
and never will be. One of the great factors in the next war will 
obviously be aircraft. The potentialities of aircraft attack on a 
large scale are almost incalculable, but it is clear that such attack, 
owing to its crushing moral effect on a nation, may impress public 
opinion to the point of disarming the Government and thus become 
decisive.” 


This statement really brings us to the crux of the matter. 
The ultimate objective in warfare is, and always has been, the 
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political objective. Our own General Staff, in a post-War manual, 
has expressed it as follows : 


“‘ War can be prosecuted only by the will of a united people. 
The aim of a nation which has taken up arms is therefore to 
bring such pressure to bear upon the enemy people as to induce 
them to force their Government to sue for peace.” 


Hitherto, that is in all past wars, pressure has been applied 
to the enemy people indirectly by defeating their armed forces. 
But air power has rendered it possible to apply the pressure 
directly to the enemy people themselves. The sooner that grim 
fact is generally realised, not merely in this country but through- 
out the world, the better for the cause of peace. 

This change of objective in war, from the enemy’s armed 
forces to the enemy people, is, I venture to say, the most sweep- 
ing change that has ever occurred in warfare. For it has swept 
away the fundamental military maxim that “ victory can only 
be won by the defeat of the enemy’s armed forces.” It involves 
that whereas, in the past, warfare—particularly European war- 
fare—has been primarily an affair of fronts, it will henceforth be 
primarily an affair of areas. Each side will strike swiftly and 
repeatedly at the nerve centres of the opposing people, and chief 
among those nerve centres are obviously the great cities. Such 
warfare would not merely mean destruction on a stupendous 
and unprecedented scale, but would amount to an attack on the 
common fabric of civilisation itself, for, as the last war proved, 
all States are now economically inter-dependent. 

Now, as to the position of the principal European States in 
regard to air power, Germany has no naval and military air 
services, but she has, as I have already mentioned, created an 
enormous system of commercial flying. This great development 
of German air transport, the knowledge that it is convertible 
to war purposes, and the fact that Germany is, by virtue of her 
great chemical industry, by far and away the leading chemical 
power in the world, are, in my opinion, the real reasons why 
France has concentrated on the development of air power. Not 
only has she the greatest air force in the world—it is numerically 
several times as strong as our own—but she has a commercial 
air system totalling to 12,500 miles, and she has just embarked 
upon an extensive programme of commercial air development. 
Italy embarked five years ago on a large military air programme, 
and Mussolini has declared that he will not consider aerial dis- 
armament except on a parity with France. His aim appears to 
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be to build up an air force as great as that of France. Italy has 
openly recognised the convertibility of commercial aircraft in 
two decrees which were published in 1927. The first, which 
appeared on January 13th of that year, empowered the Italian 
Air Minister “‘ to requisition all aircraft in case of urgent necessity 
or mobilisation and compel all constructors and owners of air- 
craft to observe certain requirements which would facilitate the 
transformation of civil into military aircraft in the space of a 
few hours.” 

The second, which was published on June gth, 1927, con- 
tained Articles which made compulsory the construction and 
equipment of civil aircraft on lines which rendered them more 
readily adaptable to military use, and all aircraft were directed 
to be registered under specified categories as auxiliary military 
aircraft. 

The following extract from a speech made by the Italian 
Prime Minister only last December indicates clearly Italy’s © 
attitude towards the issues of peace and disarmament : 


“We are all for peace. We signed the Kellogg Pact, which 
I define as sublime, and it really is—so sublime that one might 
even call it transcendental. If there were any other pacts in 
sight we should make haste to sign them. But above and beneath 
and alongside of these pacts there is the reality that we ought not 
to ignore if we do not want to commit the crime of treason against 
the nation. What this reality is is this—the whole world is 
arming. Every day the papers publish reports about the building 
of submarines and cruisers and other implements of war. 

. “ You will certainly have followed the Parliamentary debates 
in other countries, from which it appears that the number of guns 
and bayonets is ever growing. We must have no illusions about 
the political state of Europe. When a storm is approaching 
everybody talks about peace and tranquillity as if by a profound 
need of the spirit. 

“We do not want to disturb European equilibrium, but we 
must be ready. Not one of you will be astonished, and nobody 
ought to be astonished, if I call upon the nation, whose convales- 
cence is advanced and complete, to make another sacrifice, so 
that all our forces—sea, land and air—may be perfected.” 


I now turn to Great Britain’s position in regard to air power. 
In this connection I would first call your attention to a state- 
ment made by Sir Philip Sassoon, the Under Secretary of State 
for Air, in the Air Debate on March 7th: 


“From being the first Air Power in the world we have sunk 
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to the position of the fifth, and that in spite of the fact that the 
advent of the air weapon has lost us our age-long security as an 
island nation, and has left the greatest city in the world more 
open to the dangers of air attack than any of the other capitals 
of Europe.” 


Three years ago—to be exact, on February 5th, 1926—Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the Air Minister, stated in the House of Commons 
that we were then in the position of being the second greatest 
Air Power in the world. I submit that this decline from the 
second to the fifth Air Power in three years amounts—incon- 
testably amounts—to unilateral disarmament in the arm that 
matters most. Referring to this subject, the Observer recently 
remarked in a notable leading article : 


‘“‘ While we have devoted in five years nearly {600,000,000— 
a stupendous sum—to armaments, we are relatively weaker in 
the most dangerous connection than we ever were in our whole 
history since the Norman Conquest. 

“Of two things, one. Let us accept our lower status, and 
unparalleled defencelessness against the only real danger, and 
save this mass of money which might work wonders in other 
ways. Or let us see to it without mistake that we buy air-equality 
in two senses for this immense expenditure. Development of 
civil aviation as a paramount aim of Government is essential to 
our national progress under peace, and is at the same time the 
surest contingent security. For these purposes we can alter the 
allocations and yet economise considerably on the total. 

“You do, in fact, contribute half-a-crown a minute to the 
League of Nations. But you spend £200 a minute on armaments. 
Nevertheless, as regards power in that air above you all, whence 
poison and flame will sweep on you if peace is broken, you are ~ 
subordinate nation, and to a degree that no generation of your 
ancestors would have endured. Is this good enough? If not, 
then save your millions or modernise your defence.” 


How do these considerations which I have reviewed affect 
the issue of maintaining European peace? Despite any efforts 
that have been made towards limitation, there is the undoubted 
fact that there has been an immense all-round development of 
air power since the Armistice. In no other sphere has there 
been such intensive activity. If armies or navies anywhere in 
Europe had doubled or trebled in striking power in the course 
of the past decade we should be considerably alarmed. But, as 
I have shown, the air power of one State, by comparison with 
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war standards, has increased over fifteen-hundred-fold, and 
other Europeai States are striving to keep pace with this develop- 
ment. But because we think traditionally, that is, in terms of 
armies and navies, the significance of this index has not been 
appreciated. The League has concentrated on naval and military 
limitations, whereas, I submit, the general limitation of military 
aviation should have been, and should henceforth be, its first 
concern. 

There is another aspect of this issue which closely concerns 
the League of Nations. The aim of the League, as I see it, is 
to bring about general, parallel and simultaneously progressive 
limitations of armaments, each step to be guaranteed by “ pooled 
security.” It does not recommend unilateral disarmament, for ~ 
it recognises that so long as the rule of the world rests on force, 
no State will consent to disarm unless its security is assured by 
other means. If we are to be guided by realities, as apart from 
wishes, we must fully appreciate that fact. The League has 
sought to overcome the difficulty by a system which I have 
termed “ pooled security.” Hence the Articles in the Covenant 
which provide for ‘‘ Guarantees ”’ and “‘ Sanctions.” The “ Sanc- 
tions,”’ you will remember, are of two kinds : the first is economic 
pressure applied to the offending State, and the second, applic- 
able only in the last resort—armed force. The Locarno Treaties 
envisage the same Sanctions. This system of Sanctions is an 
integral part of the League’s formula—Arbitration, Disarma- 
ment, Security. The Sanctions laid-down in the Covenant have 
been embodied in all subsequent proposals put forward at Geneva, 
notably in the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance and in the 
Geneva Protocol. 

But if the “Sanctions” offered under any scheme of dis- 
armament are to be convincing and acceptable they must be 
obviously and unquestionably effective. Promises of protection 
are of little value if it is clear that they cannot be carried out at 
all, or if it is clear that the promised assistance could not arrive 
in time to prevent disaster. For example, it would be useless to 
offer a State protection against aerial aggression if assistance 
could only arrive after its cities had been laid in ruins, 

In view of the facts which I have reviewed in regard to air 
power, national security to-day means in the first place security 
against aerial attack, so far as that is possible. That is the first 
essential for an effective Sanction. If it is lacking, then the 
whole system of Sanctions must be inadequate, for, owing to the 
speed of the aerial arm, and the terrific nature and scope of its 
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attack, a decision might well be reached before the League could 
intervene. 

This country is the mainstay of the League of Nations and 
of the Locarno Pact. Yet, so far as air power, the latest, swiftest, 
most scientific and the overriding form of force in Europe to-day, 
is concerned, she is not in a position to honour her signature. 

There is still one more aspect of this subject I should like to 
mention briefly. It is that in view of the nature of air power, 
the Government of any State will hesitate to apply any Sanction, 
even economic pressure, if it would entail a risk of immediate 
aerial reprisals upon its own cities. 

I submit, in view of the situation which I have reviewed, 
that the only course open to Great Britain is to call for a “‘ show 
down ”’ in Europe. Let us have all the cards on the table. Sir 
Philip Sassoon’s statement which I have quoted, to the effect 
that we have now sunk to the position of the fifth Air Power, was 
amplified by the following equally important statement : 


“ As I have said, we have now sunk to the fifth place among 
the Air Powers of the world; but that is not the whole story. 
We are the only nation which can show in the past five years a 
consistent reduction in our Estimates below the figure of the 
year 1925. . . . If one looks at the Estimates of other Air Powers 
one finds a very different state of.affairs. The Estimates of 
every one of the four Powers which come before us in comparative 
air strength show that in each year since 1925 there has been a 
very considerable increase upon their respective figures in 1925. 

“T gave the House last year some detailed figures showing 
the really surprising scale upon which these increases are taking 
place. In the present year the United States and France are 
carrying the process of expansion still further. The precise 
figures, owing to the different methods of administration and 
budgeting, are difficult to ascertain quite correctly; but it is not 
at all difficult to discover that in each case a very substantial 
increase, ranging from 25 per cent. to 100 per cent. or more, over 
the 1925 figures, is taking place in the present year.” 


I have looked up the detailed figures for 1928 to which Sir 
Philip Sassoon referred. They are contained in the following 
statement made by Sir Samuel Hoare in the House last year : 


“In France the figure for 1928 is 45 per cent. greater than 
for 1925, while the corresponding increases in the cases of 
Italy and the United States are 56 per cent. and 33 per cent. 
respectively.” 

No. 4.—VOL. VIII. Y 
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Surely it is high time that we faced the facts. Let me sum- 
marise them in conclusion : 

For the past decade a new race in armaments has been in 
progress in Europe: a competition in a new form of force; a 
new strategic weapon, which has destroyed our insular immunity 
for ever. Whilst neglecting to develop this new form of force 
we have, nevertheless, maintained our position in regard to the 
other forms of force. The allocation of our Defence Estimates 
for the present year speaks for itself : 


Navy ‘ ‘ , . £57,000,000 
Army . ‘ , : . £41,000,000 
Air Force. : ‘ . £16,000,000 


And yet it is upon the neglected air weapon that we should 
have primarily to depend for national security in any future 
European conflict. Without this weapon, the Guarantees which 
we have given under the Covenant and the Locarno Treaties 
would, in certain cases, be quite useless. While playing a leading 
part in disarmament conferences we have not only neglected to 
insist first upon the limitation of the arm which is the greatest 
danger both to European peace and to ourselves, but we have 
actually allowed our colleagues round the Peace Conference table 
to develop this very arm without a word of protest. 

I would ask you to consider whether our whole policy, both 
in regard to armaments and to disarmament, can be justified by 
any accepted standard of logic or common-sense ? ; 

We are still thinking in terms of old values in regard to armed 
force. I venture to suggest that there is need for us first to 
re-orientate our views and face the realities of the situation, and 
then, in the light of these realities, re-allocate our defensive out- 
lays and at the same time wholeheartedly and courageously 
tackle the difficult problem of a general limitation of armaments. 


Abridged record of the discussion following the above address : 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACDONOGH, the Chairman : General 
Groves’s lecture can, I think, be divided into three parts. First of 
all, he dealt with the traffic aspect, and there are one or two questions 
I should like to ask him about that aspect. He did not tell us any- 
thing about Holland. It has always seemed to me that the civil and 
commercial aviation in Holland is probably the most efficient there is 
anywhere in the world, considering the size of the country. The 
K.L.M. has an extraordinarily efficient service, and now that Holland 
is starting a line right out to the Dutch Indies it is becoming a very 
important factor in commercial aviation. 
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Then General Groves told us about what may be called the politico- 
civil side of aviation, and he described how Imperial Conferences 
could be arranged at very short notice and carried out very quickly 
by means of aviation, how our Ambassador at Constantinople could 
come to London for the week-end, and that sort of thing. There are 
one or two points regarding the politico-civil side of aviation that, 
perhaps, he might enlarge on later. To begin with, there is the change 
in geography. Places which were of great importance geographically 
under the old values have now, perhaps, lost much of it, and other 
places which were of no special value in the old days have become 
exceedingly important as fuelling depots or points on lines of 
communication. 

Then I should like him to tell us something about international 
jealousies. It always seems to me that one of the most remarkable 
things about civil aviation is the intense national feeling that exists 
in Europe and the jealousies which obtain everywhere. For instance, 
you have a system of aerial cabotage which, I am sure, is not in the 
interest of the development of commercial aviation. Would it not 
be a good thing if we could sweep away all these international jealousies, 
and will commercial aviation ever come into its own until it becomes 
international ? 

Then, again, the next point which General Groves has treated in 
a most thorough manner is what I may call the politico-military side. 
There he has asked if someone would express opinions on the réle of 
the League of Nations in regard to aviation, especially as to the 
position of Great Britain in regard to the sanctions that might have 
to be carried out under the League of Nations. 

I do not propose, Ladies and Gentlemen, to detain you any longer, 
and I now invite discussion, and would ask Lady Bailey to be so kind 
as to open it. 


THE Hon. Lapy Batey: It is rather difficult for me to open 
the discussion on the wonderful lecture we have had from General 
Groves, and I feel it beyond me to do more than touch roughly on 
a few things that impressed me regarding aviation on my flight round 
Africa. 

Starting as a novice I had no idea how I should deal with my 
flight, or what I should find the country or the aerodromes to be like. 

It was a great deal easier than I had expected. I found there 
were many aerodromes along the route. 

From thinking of my journey merely as an adventure, I came to 
realise what aviation and commercial air routes would mean to those 
who had to live and work far away from their country, from civilisa- 
tion, from good roads and means of communication. 

Along the North African Coast there were very good Italian 
aerodromes well marked out and fitted with hangars, electricity and 
wireless. One of these had just been completed, and it had only 
taken three months to fit it up and provide it with motor transport. 
Y2 
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Evidently it is not very difficult, if you arrange the means, to fit 
up landing grounds, and aerodromes, with these few necessary facilities ; 
the desert stretch from Alexandria to Kosti in nearly all its length 
provided a more or less natural landing ground; the R.A.F. have 
landing grounds at intervals all down this eastern side of the desert 
along the Nile. In comparison with this possible British route the 
French route on the west of Africa running from north to south is 
far more difficult, as the Sahara there provides no water, river, 
vegetation, towns, villages, or any facilities such as the eastern route 
down the Nile. 

From Kosti on the eastern route, flying southwards, there are 
aerodromes along the British route to South Africa. 

In South Africa the South African Air Force have a great many 
aerodromes, in most cases well marked. , 

Portuguese East Africa had a newly completed aerodrome at 
Lourengo Marques and was anxious to establish others. 

In the Belgian Congo the route mentioned by General Groves was 
very well organised, and this in parts of it over most difficult country. 
It went from Elizabethville near the borders of Rhodesia to Boma 
on the Congo river where this flows into the sea on the west coast. 
On this route there were about nine aerodromes equipped with 
hangars, and a few of them with wireless. In between the aerodromes 
there was a chain of emergency landing grounds well marked. This 
air route followed the railway as far as it went and then followed 
a road: white circles being placed at intervals alongside the road to 
denote which was the correct road to follow; until the route reached 
the forest region and the rivers, which then became the only means of 
communication other than by air. 

Portuguese West Africa, Angola, provided aerodromes at Loanda 
and Lobito Bay, and two more in the interior as well as some emergency 
landing grounds. 

Flying north over Lake Leopold II to Cognilhatville and Bangi, I 
found aerodromes cleared in dense tropical forest growing in marsh. 

From there northwards to Lake Chad in French territory good 
aerodromes, and from Niamey to Dakar on the west coast good aero- 
dromes with hangars, and towards the coast many emergency landing 
grounds as well. 

A project that the French at present have in hand—and which I 
think shows very great foresight on their part—is the building of a 
railway from Oran near Algiers across the desert to link up with the 
one at Kano in Nigeria. It is in hand now, and they say will be 
completed in seven years. If they lay a branch from this line to 
join the Congo railway, keeping north of the forest region, they would 
then have communication from the Mediterranean close to Spain right 
away to Capetown. 

There is also the Air Service that France and Belgium are jointly 
to run from Brussels via Paris, Barcelona, Oran, the Niger River to 
link with the present one in the Belgian Congo. The organisation 
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for this service I believe to be nearly complete, and it is to be extended 
to Madagascar. Both these air and railway services would link up 
with Rhodesia and South Africa. 

If we have no railway going north to south down the east side of 
Africa through the British territory, but only railways running east 
and west as at present, then this French railway with the Belgian 
portion will take the whole of the traffic up that route and much that 
now goes by ship. 

I had the impression in the French colonies and the Belgian Congo 
that the people of France and of Belgium as a race do not take a 
great interest in colonisation as individuals. But their officials, 
Governors and Administrators, were doing wonders with these colonies. 
The French were neither mining, trading nor farming, but building 
roads and aerodromes and the railway, and progressing from the 
political point of view. The Belgians were mining, trading and most 
insistent on progress; the Belgian Congo is reputed a rich colony, and 
with air communication to Europe should go ahead very quickly. 

To many of these colonies South Africa could be their market in 
place of Europe if communication only existed. 

It was a marvellous thing to be able to view so much good country 
—some high up and clear of mosquitoes, some with a very different 
climate, but all with wonderful promise and comparatively speaking 
almost empty of inhabitants. 

Finally, I would emphasise the want of communications, which 
are needed both by air and by railway from north to south, in as 
direct a line as possible, so as to open up new country and to allow of 
air services, etc. being very much speeded up so soon as they have 
been running for a short while. There is a need for communications 
to open up new country in a direct line north and south, and the ease 
with which this can be done with aviation has been already proved 


by foreign colonies over more difficult country than any we should 
have to traverse. 


COLONEL THE MASTER OF SEMPILL: We have all listened to General 
Groves’s masterly summing-up of the world situation regarding avia- 
tion with the greatest possible interest. He paints, and I am afraid 
truly so, a rather gloomy picture of our own operational inactivity. 

I was glad that General Groves referred to the possibilities of 
aviation within these islands, because some of us, Lady Bailey and 
myself for instance, are on the Board of the new Company that has 
been founded by Captain Guest to work what is known as the Guest 
Scheme. We feel that there are considerable opportunities for the 
development of air travel by light aircraft in these islands. We have 
had the greatest possible difficulties in getting that scheme into 
operation, because we could not awaken sufficient interest in the 
people who control finance to cause them to loosen their purse-strings 
to an extent which would enable us to get the cash we required. It is 
interesting to note that while we were endeavouring to secure that 
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necessary amount of finance we were offered considerable financial 
support from America had we wished to take it. In the circumstances, 
of course, we wish to promote this scheme with British money and 
not with money from other countries. The aim of the scheme is to 
provide a number of centres near to London and other principal 
towns for teaching flying readily and cheaply, and for fostering a 
general knowledge in the practical side of aviation. In addition to 
that, we hope to lay down some hundred landing grounds throughout 
the country, which will be available for the use of all concerned, with 
necessary facilities for taking on petrol and oil. This work is going 
forward, 

I should like to agree cordially with what General Groves said 
about the flying boat and its tremendous importance to our scheme 
of Imperial aviation. The flying boat, as the General pointed out, 
has been grossly neglected, and it certainly is terrible to think that 
in our commercial aviation we have only two flying boats at this 
moment : these are operating on the Trans-Mediterranean service. 

You referred, sir, to national jealousies making the operation of. 
commercial air routes rather difficult. That is very true; but might 
I point out that those are far less in regard to flying boat services, 
which are operating on waters that for centuries and centuries have 
been accustomed to receive foreign traffic. There are technical advan- 
tages of an operational character which make the flying boat one of 
the most important means of communication as far as the heavier 
than air type is concerned. 

As to the airship, General Groves, of course, could not touch upon 
everything in his lecture, but I should like him in his reply to say a 
few words about the possibilities of the airship, of which two are in 
course of building and are approaching completion. I should like 
him also, if he could, to refer to air survey for map-making purposes 
and for exploration, having regard to his contention that the cure for 
unemployment is the development of emigration. If that is so, map- 
making of the vast territories that we have in the Dominions must 
be actively carried out, and it can only be actively and economically 
done by air survey. In the field of air survey it can truly be said 
without exaggeration that British companies are leading, as con- 
siderable tracts have been surveyed in Africa, India and South America 
by British enterprise. 

I should like to give you a small personal illustration in regard to 
the point raised by General Groves about the keenness of the popula- 
tion of Germany for aviation. He told us how in this country it is 
impossible to awaken a general interest in aeronautics at political 
meetings. In Germany the facts are altogether different. During 
last winter I had an opportunity of visiting the International Aircraft 
Exhibition at Berlin with my light seaplane. As I was coming back 
from there in December I had to make a landing on the Elbe, about 
fifty miles from Hamburg, on account of fog. I landed not far from 
a little village on the river. After a lapse of some two and a half 
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hours the schoolmaster of the village came up. It was then dark, so 
he asked me whether I would wait long enough in the morning before 
taking off to allow him to give his school-children a half-holiday that 
they might see the seaplane, as they had never seen such a type before. 
I agreed. The next morning it was still misty, and the mist did not 
rise until after midday. The schoolmaster brought the whole fifty of 
his school-children to see the seaplane. When they saw it they did 
not climb all over it or write their names on the planes, as children 
generally do, but they listened with interest to a short general explana- 
tion given by the schoolmaster, and they were made still happier 
when I gave them twenty marks to buy sweets with. 

The outlook regarding our operational activity is certainly black ;». 
but speaking as President of the Royal Aeronautical Society, from 
the scientific and technical point of view there is a brighter side of 
things, and that brighter side is this. This country is still, broadly 
speaking, in advance of other countries in matters scientific and 
technical so far as the design and construction of aircraft, aircraft 
engines and equipment are concerned. We are certainly not quite so 
far ahead as we were a few years ago, but we are still ahead of other 
nations in these matters, and if only the difficulties visualised by 
General Groves can be overcome, the machines that we require can 
certainly be designed and operated with an unparalleled efficiency. 
That seems to me to be the brighter side of the case, in which we hope 
progress will be achieved. 

I should like to add my tribute regarding that wonderful flight 
that was made recently to Karachi in India, and to draw your atten- 
tion also to the fact that the officer responsible for the organisation 
of that venture, Air Commodore Holt, the Director of Technical 
Development, is with us this evening. 


WinG-COMMANDER WALSER: During the last few years I have 
been serving on the North-West Frontier of India. In that part of 
the world, of course, there are few roads and no railways once you 
pass outside the administrative border. 

Two years ago I had the good fortune to be able to undertake a 
long trip through the lesser known States which lie between British 
India and our neighbours. The journey took me three months, and 
during that time I covered many hundreds of miles. 

The road which I used, when I stuck to a road, was so narrow that 
in many places travellers could only pass in single file. To give an 
example of how uncertain the roads are, I must tell you the sad story 
of my kit, or at least of two-thirds of it, which fell together with the 
two unfortunate ponies 150 feet down the cliff into the river Indus. 
This shows some of the difficulties that travellers have to contend 
against. 

Some of these States have one or two British officers residing in 
them, sometimes with their wives; for example, Chilas. The Assistant 
Political Agent at Chilas, who is there as representative of the British 
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Government, is entirely isolated from British India for six or seven 
months of each year. The roads to that State go over high passes, 
sometimes 12,000 to 14,000 feet up; and the only direct means of 
communication with India is by runners, who get through more or 
less regularly during the winter. Sometimes they are cut off for 
about three weeks. 

We are now developing aerodromes up there. We have got an 
aerodrome at Gilgit and another at Chilas and another at Chitral. 
So that we have the means of getting to these out-of-the-way places. 

The Air Force, I think, is often represented as purely a weapon 
of war which rather tends to lead us into war because it develops the 
-militarist spirit. I submit that this is not always so; but that on 
the contrary the Air Force can be a source of peace by removing causes 
of friction and improving communications and intercourse. Take as 
an example the evacuation of Afghanistan. By means of aircraft we 
were able very rapidly to evacuate the Europeans and thereby remove 
all source of future friction. The same thing, I think, would happen 
in the north. If ever there were to be trouble there we should be 
able to evacuate the few British officers, if it were necessary to do so, 
by air. That, I think, would be a very good thing, seeing that during 
the recent trouble in Afghanistan we were able to evacuate 586 civilians. 
Had we not been able to do this, we might have been forced to send 
an army to the rescue, which would have entailed military operations 
on a large scale. 

As you all probably remember, in Chitral, in 1896 I think it was, 
the garrison was besieged, and we had to send a column to their 
rescue. I went to Chitral last year in order to inspect the aerodrome 
which has been built up there. It was summer, and I did the whole 
thing by double marches, which means ‘anything from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven miles a day, either on the back of a native pony or on 
foot.. The temperature is generally over 100 degrees; you have to 
spend the night in company with a large number of small animals of 
all kinds that hop about, and it is not very comfortable. It took 
me five days. I had wireless with me and was able to get into touch 
with my headquarters, and the next day aeroplanes arrived, and I 
returned to Peshawar in an hour and a half. That shows you the 
advantage of communication by air in countries where ground com- 
munications are practically non-existent. 


VicE-ADMIRAL S. R. Drury Lowe : I should like to ask a question 
of General Groves regarding the use of commercial aircraft in war. 
At the recent meetings at Geneva of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference it was generally agreed that the develop- 
ment of commercial aircraft could not be stopped, but a Resolution 
was proposed and, I think, generally accepted, that nothing should be 
done during manufacture to enable commercial aircraft to be used in 
war. I have always understood, however, that commercial aircraft 
could be very quickly adapted for use in war. If that is so, the 
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security which is suggested there is rather illusory. Will General 
Groves tell us about that? 


Mr. Lis: It seemed to me that General Groves made rather light 
of the difficulties which face this country in developing the air services. 
For one thing, all our air services to the Dominions have to pass over 
foreign territory, and it is only natural that France, for example, 
should not be extremely anxious for us to use her air, so to speak, in 
order to compete with her machines. It seems to me, therefore, that 
until the aircraft can increase its range very considerably it is really 
a good thing that we should not go too fast. It has always been the 
habit of this country to start rather late, to be a bad starter but a 
good ender. We usually get there in the end. 

With regard to the question of air armaments, if what the lecturer 
said is correct, it knocks the bottom not only out of the League of 
Nations but out of peace altogether. I wonder whether he has not 
overlooked something. You no doubt read in the newspapers lately 
about a device which enables the skipper of a trawler who cannot 
see the fish at all to keep in touch with them at a depth of two hundred 
fathoms. If human ingenuity can enable the skipper of a fishing 
vessel to keep in touch with something at the bottom of the sea that 
he cannot see, I am sure that human ingenuity can find a way of 
getting into touch with invading aeroplanes, even though they cannot 
be seen. The people at the Admiralty and the War Office are not 
fools, and I am pretty sure that they are “on to” that as much as 
Iam. Before very long I think we shall find that aircraft coming 
over this country can not only be located but destroyed from the 
ground with absolute certainty. That will probably be the solution 
of one of the difficulties of which we have heard a great deal to-night. 


COMMANDER WILLIAMS: I rise to put a point of view which is 
rather the reverse of that expressed by Mr. Lias, and to speak as a 
retired member of the Senior Service. In the realm of sea develop- 
ment this country in the past has led the world and reaped its benefits. 
General Groves’s paper has shown most conclusively that this nation, 
as divorced from its very small body of aviators and aeronautic 
technicians, has lost in the air the resilience, adaptability and initiative 
that it possessed regarding sea power. That initiative has passed to 
Germany, France and America. We are informed, moreover, that 
civil planes can be converted quickly to war purposes, and this country 
is to-day in consequence not in a military position to redeem its pledges 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

At a luncheon to-day responsible members of the League of Nations 
Union stated their satisfaction with the arrangements for excluding 
civilian flying, which had been suggested regarding air disarmament 
at the last meeting of the Preparatory Commission. Presumably 
these are quite blind and the nation sleeps. Shall we wake up at the 
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blast blown by General Groves, in the old spirit and to a new end— 
that of aviation? 

One final note regarding the danger to our oilfield in Persia due 
to German air expansion. I drew attention to this to members here 
one year ago, and the danger was scouted by a Near Eastern expert 
as an absurdity. 


Mr. Witson Harris: General Groves seemed to me to lay, perhaps 
inevitably, what may be termed a national emphasis upon a develop- 
ment which is obviously in its essence and nature international. I 
wonder whether he would say just one word in his reply on some of 
the possible international developments of aviation. 

While-we must all agree at once with everything General Groves — 
says about the desirability of developing our own ingenuity and 
making the most of our industrial capacities and, most of all, of the 
unparalleled skill of our pilots in developing a national air service, it 
still does not seem to be quite essential that we should travel to the 
ends of the earth in nothing but British aeroplanes. We regard it as 
no great affront to our patriotism if, going, say, to Constantinople, 
we are drawn by a Dutch locomotive in Holland, by a German loco- 
motive in Germany, and by the locomotives of other countries through 
which we pass. It seems reasonable, in the same way, that if we 
want to travel to foreign countries by air we should take the first 
convenient aeroplane service which comes our way, whatever its 
nationality. 

In regard to the utilisation of commercial aeroplanes for war 
purposes and their public or secret subsidisation for the purpose, 
would it not be possible to develop the idea of an international cartel 
in the realm of flying, as is being done in other forms of industry, 
with an international directorate, which would make it impossible for 
any Government to enter into a private arrangement with a national 
firm, because that national firm would be part of a cartel and all the 
facts would be known to the international directorate? 

I fully agree with the suggestion which, I think, General Groves 
did not make but rather implied, that possibly in the course of the 
comparatively near future the most effective weapon of the League 
of Nations might be a League Air Force. I do not know whether “he 
had that in mind, but it has been suggested in responsible quarters 
as a means of giving effect to the League sanction. 

As to his suggestion regarding this country not being in a position 
to honour its word either in connection with the Locarno Treaties or 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, there is, I think, this to be 
said. AsI understand it, we have undertaken by the Locarno Treaties 
to go to the aid of either France or Germany, as the case may be, 
with the whole of our existing forces, whatever they may be at the 
moment. There is certainly no obligation upon us to raise our Air 
Force to any specific figure. As a matter of fact, we might, theo- 
retically go to the aid of a virtually disarmed Germany against a 
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highly armed France, but it has never been suggested that there is 
any obligation on us to raise the permanent peace strength of our 
army to the strength of the French army or anything like it. I do 
not think it can be argued that we are required to raise our Air Force 
to any similar strength. 

With respect to the League, I think General Groves was claiming 
more for it than the League would claim for itself. I doubt very 
much whether there is anything in the Covenant that can be construed 
as requiring or enabling the League to confer that degree of security 
which General Groves spoke of. It does not seem to me to be possible. 
The Article of the Covenant which deals mainly with sanctions speaks 
of restraining the aggressor, not primarily of saving a nation from a 
sudden attack. Even Article 10 does not profess to enable the League 
to ward off a sudden raid or attack. Indeed, General Groves said in 
another part of his lecture that the only way of repelling attack by 
air was by counter-attack, which in itself does not confer security. 
The whole object of the Covenant is to prevent any nation from 
establishing itself, for example, in permanent possession of part of the 
territory of another State, and that should be possible with the 
economic and military resources of the vast majority of the 
States members of the League arrayed against one “ aggressor ”’ 
member. 

In the last resort this question takes on two entirely different 
aspects according to whether you consider it on the basis of a world 
at peace or on the basis of a world at war. If you could assume the 
basis of a world at peace, then I take it that General Groves would 
agree that we should pursue the international side of aviation almost 
to its utmost extent. As it is, we hardly know where we stand. We 
are endeavouring to evolve almost imperceptibly from the idea of a 
world at war to the idea of a world at peace, and I rather wonder 
whether in this, as in so many other connections, that process can be 
merely an uninterrupted evolution, or whether there may not be a 
point at which we have to readjust ourselves to a new idea even with 
all the risks it involves. 

We have been talking about chemical warfare with all that it 
means. The British Government has just announced that it is ratifying 
an International Convention which all other European Governments 
have ratified, that chemical means of warfare shall not be used. We 
have ratified a good many conventions, but we cannot go on ratifying 
such things indefinitely, and yet acting as if they meant nothing. 
You cannot sign a series of pacts renouncing war and yet continue to 
frame all your plans on a war basis. Mr. Hugh Gibson emphasised 
that the other day at Geneva. The question to decide is when the 
moment will come, or whether it has come now, for dealing with 
aviation on an international rather than a national basis. 

GENERAL GROVES, in reply, said :—I am afraid I cannot deal fully 
with the many interesting points that have been made in the course 
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of the discussion. I must try to run through those that I think have 
the broadest and most important bearing on our subject. 

Sir George Macdonogh raised the question of international jealousy 
as a bar to commercial development. Unfortunately that exists. 
There is a great deal of stonewalling and trouble which is preventing 
progress. But under the International Air Convention we have the 
tight to what is termed innocent passage; that is to say, we are not 
allowed to fly over prohibited areas, to take pictures of fortifications: 
and harbours, and so on. We are not allowed to pick up traffic in 
other countries. But we have the right to fly over the countries and 
to use their civil aerodromes. But we have not insisted upon that 
because we have been so backward that we have nothing to bargain 
with, and we are severely handicapped. I was a representative on 
the Conference which framed and drew up the International Air 
Convention in 1919-20, and everybody bowed to the English repre- 
sentatives, of whom I was one, because they naturally thought that 
we were going to be a big air-going nation, just as we are a big sea- 
going nation. If we had put in hand then the development of our 
Imperial air communications from Cairo eastwards and southwards, 
and France or Germany or any other country had tried to bar us from 
flying across their territories, we should have been in a position to 
say, in effect: ‘‘ Very good, my friend, if you are not going to play 
the game and let us have this innocent passage in Europe, we may not 
be able to oblige you further afield.” Iam putting it bluntly to you; 
it would be put diplomatically, of course, to them. But that is the 
way in which we could have overcome some of the stonewalling which, 
unfortunately, still continues. 

In regard to sea-going aircraft, we have special facilities both at 
home and within the Empire. Owing ‘to our great position as the 
leading maritime nation, our prestige is high, the authorities at all the 
ports-have the international spirit, and the difficulties are far less than 
they are in overland flying. But until there is a somewhat broader 
view amongst the nations we are going to have considerable difficulty 
in developing inland air transport over foreign territories. 

Apart from that, look at what we have in our own Dominions. 
We can fly from the Cape to Cairo without crossing foreign territory 
at all. We can fly from Cairo to Australia with very little difficulty. 
The Persian difficulty is due to the German monopoly; but why 
should we not obtain an air base on the other shore of the Gulf and 
employ flying boats, which are particularly suitable for that section 
of the air route to the East ? 

As to air survey, unfortunately my subject is so very large that I 
could not touch on every aspect of it, and I had to omit air survey. 
But we lead the world in that. A great deal of air surveying has 
been done by British companies in Rhodesia, in the Irrawaddy Delta 
and in India. That is an incidental development of aviation, and 
offers us a very fine proposition indeed. In that way you can survey 
districts in a matter of a few months which would take years to 
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survey by the ordinary means, and it is a form of aviation which 
is paying. 

One speaker asked a question about sea power and air power. I 
purposely kept off the vexed question of battleships and bombs to-night, 
because it always raises a certain amount of feeling. But I should 
like to say that apart altogether from the issue as to whether battle- 
ships could be sunk by aircraft, there is no shadow or question of 
doubt that merchant ships can be sunk very easily indeed by aircraft 
attacks both by torpedoes and by bombs. That is an issue which 
very closely affects us, whose food supplies are sea-borne. 

One speaker referred to the possibility of combating the danger 
of aerial attack. He mentioned certain ingenious scientific develop- 
ments, and said that he thought that science would not be defeated 
by this new threat. All I can say is that nothing of this kind is yet 
in sight. One leading member of the Air Staff, in a lecture given at 
the Royal United Service Institution last year, said that this problem 
of air defence confronted us with what appeared to be military cancer, 
not military chickenpox. Some wonderful invention may be made 
which will enable us to defend not hundreds but thousands of cubic 
miles of air by night and by day, and to enable the detection of 
aeroplanes flying at night or through clouds and to prevent them 
getting through. But we have not yet any idea of such a defence. 
Personally I should be very happy indeed to see it. We could then 
concentrate upon the constructive side, 7.e., commercial flying, and 
would not have to spend the greater part of our money on military 
aviation. But we have to take facts as they are and to reckon with 
realities as we know them. ‘ 

As to the interesting points made by Mr. Wilson Harris, I have 
already mentioned international development. The difficulties are 
that the efficiency of the commercial aircraft of different countries 
varies very greatly indeed. We, I am thankful to say, hold a lead, 
though the Dutch company, the K.L.M., to which the Chairman 
referred, is almost if not quite as efficient judging by the statistics 
of their services. The French are very far behind us as far as efficiency 
is concerned, and the Germans, though more efficient than the French, 
are also behind us. We are the most efficient technically of any 
aircraft-using nation in the world. All the more reason why we should 
develop air transport and take every possible advantage of our technical 
superiority and great opportunities. 

As I understood him, Mr. Wilson Harris said that the League of 
Nations did not guarantee safety against a sudden attack. But it is 
precisely a sudden attack which you must cater for, since the first 
stage of any future European conflict will be an attack from the air ; 
and perhaps the first stage may be the decisive and the only stage. 
We have to consider that. It is because we are not thinking in 
up-to-date values that we are not catering for them in our pre- 
parations for war or in our measures to maintain peace. 

















THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN SOUTH-EASTERN 
EUROPE 


I. HUNGARY AND JUGOSLAVIA! 
Paper read on June 11th, 1929 


By C. DouGcLas Boot. 
THE Ricut Hon. Str MAuRICE DE BUNSEN in the Chair. 


THE politics of the Danubian States at the present moment 
in some measure owe their regrettable complexity to the post-War 
settlements; for, if the Austro-Hungarian Empire had not been 
destroyed and divided up, Danubian political problems, though 
ever so vexing, would have been for the most part localised at 
Vienna and Budapest. 

It is, however, possible to contend that the partition of 
Austria-Hungary was justified by considerations such as the 
necessity for liberating large masses of people from what they 
looked upon as oppression, and having regard to the declared 
objects of the War; as well as to the secret treaties made during 
1915-16, it is difficult.to see how the Allied and Associated Powers 
could have avoided a territorial redistribution of South-Eastern 
Europe. 

Though the experts at the Peace Conference gave unsparingly 
of their knowledge and time to the solution of territorial questions, 
it was perhaps inevitable that the value of their work was impaired 
by emotional and other considerations which, in this discussion, 
we need not examine. 

A study of the ethnographic map of South-Eastern Europe 
shows to what extent the new frontiers satisfied the aspirations 
of the smaller people in the matter of self-determination. It also 
shows several flagrant instances of a complete disregard of the 
principle of self-determination for the sake of giving to the 
victors a strategic advantage—the Czech-Hungarian frontier and 
the Jugoslav-Bulgarian frontier at Czaribrod are notable 
examples of this. 

Conscious of the impossibility of reconciling ethnographic, 


1 Part II of this paper, dealing with Roumania and Bulgaria, was read at a 
group meeting on July 3, 1929, and will be printed in the September number of 
the Journal. 
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economic and strategic bases for delimitation, the principal Allied 
Powers required of certain States who had profited by the peace 
settlement, that they should undertake to guarantee the freedom 
and rights of national minorities included within their frontiers. 
We have now had ten years of peace. The exhilaration of victory 
which afflicted the Successor States has passed away, and the 
bitter humiliation of defeat, under which the Central Powers and 
their allies suffered, has given place in most of the countries 
concerned to a more hopeful spirit, accompanied by an inclination 
to co-operate with the League of Nations for the peaceful solution 
of outstanding problems. This new state of mind now prevalent 
in the Danubian States has not been followed by appropriate 
action of any great importance; nor can it be assumed that even 
the most trifling revision in the territorial clauses of the Peace 
Treaties is imminent. Every expression of opinion I have been 
able to gather in the Little Entente States confirms the belief that 
none of the Governments of these States would yield a square foot 
of the territory they have gained from Hungary or Bulgaria unless 
forced to do so by an adverse military decision. One of the 
notable phenomena resulting from this determination is the 
establishment in each of the States of South-Eastern Europe of a 
more or less complete system of national industries for the 
manufacture of all goods which the citizens require, despite the 
fact that conditions for cheap and efficient manufacture are 
frequently adverse, and the industries themselves therefore 
require a high protective tariff to support them. 

This springing up of factories in each State has been attributed 
by some to economic causes; by others it is said that it offered 
an easy way of making fortunes for the relatives of Cabinet 
Ministers; but an examination of the nature of the goods manu- 
factured and the places selected for manufacture shows that it 
results from a deliberate policy of making the State self-sufficient 
in time of war. The effect of such a policy on the cost of living, 
indeed on the whole national economy, can be easily imagined. 
But where complete moral security is lacking for any reason, 
material security must be guaranteed, and a self-supporting State, 
well armed, is both in South-Eastern Europe and elsewhere in a 
better position to make its voice heard than one whose cause is 
just, but whose armament is weak. Another example of the 
firmness with which the Successor States hold to their gains is the 
existence and present vitality of the Little Entente. 

Whether or not this determination to maintain the status quo 
will endure for long is a problem for the future. The idea that the 
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frontiers of Hungary, or indeed of any other of the Danubian 
States, are fixed once for all is a comfortable illusion which lately 
has received some very rude blows. Among these are the several 
announcements to the contrary by Signor Mussolini, who, although 
given to a certain extravagance of expression, has proved himself 
to be a statesman with more than the average political foresight. 

The Peace Treaties form a juridical system arising out of the 
clash of a greater and lesser force. Revision of these treaties in 
favour of the defeated States could be effected in various ways. 
It might come by the birth of a conviction in the minds of the 
Little Entente statesmen that European peace would be better 
served and justice would be furthered by giving certain minorities 
the opportunity to decide their own allegiance by plebiscite. 
The possibility of this arising is too remote to merit discussion. 
There is another means by which revision may and indeed 
probably will come. The stability of the international political 
situation depends to a large extent on the harmony of the forces 
which created and maintain it. Immediately after the War the 
supremacy of these forces and their harmony in respect of the 
maintenance of the Peace Treaties was undoubted. Various 
political incidents of the past three years have thrown a sharp 
light on the gradual re-grouping of European forces. Italy, 
now favourable to revision of Trianon, has an alliance with 
Hungary, and the closest relations with Bulgaria and Albania. 
Germany is daily gaining more strength in the concert of world 
Powers, and the movement towards Austro-German Anschluss, 
together with intensive German economic activity throughout the 
Balkans, would indicate that when the suitable time arrives, 
Germany’s weight will be placed on the side of those who wish. 
to change the present situation. 

The internal political and economic weakness of Roumania 
in the recent past and of Jugoslavia to-day is another factor which 
operates towards a shift in the balance of forces, because as these 
nations become weaker, their value in terms of bayonet depreci- 
ates, and with this depreciation the ties of friendship which bind 
them to the great Powers concerned become threadbare until they 
can be broken by a trifling incident and new alliances formed. 


HUNGARY 
In dealing separately with the Danubian States, it is perhaps 
best to start with Hungary, which is not only the oldest of these, 
but the one from which at least three of the others have received 


considerable portions of their present territory. The political 
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life of Hungary, in spite of disaster and disturbance, may also be 
said to have changed less than that of her neighbours. 

Count Bethlen, whom I think I am correct in stating has held 
office as Prime Minister longer than any other of the post-War 
statesmen, has during his régime brought order out of chaos, 
restored the country and its currency to financial health and, by 
tactful control of foreign affairs, made certain useful alliances, 
whilst at the same time improving in some degree relations with 
former enemy countries. This has not been effected without 
difficulty, for, as everyone knows, the Peace settlements took from 
Hungary about seventy-one per cent. of its territory and sixty- 
three per cent. of its inhabitants. Amongst the people whose 
allegiance was forcibly changed, there were a very large number 
of Hungarians of purely Magyar blood. Statistics of population 
are proverbially inexact, but the most modest estimate shows 
that Hungary lost by the Peace Treaties over three million of her 
pre-War Magyar subjects. The loss of these, and the real or 
fancied wrongs inflicted upon them, both in body and estate, have 
raised for Count Bethlen and the Hungarian nation problems of 
internal and external politics which might well have overcome a 
less competent statesman and a less virile people. 

Much has been said and written regarding the incurable 
irredentism of Hungarian minorities in the Successor States, and 
the intransigent attitude of Hungary has formed the bulk of 
political news and comment in a large part of the Little Entente 
Press. It must be admitted that Hungarian minorities have 
complained, and in some cases not without reason. These 
minorities and the Hungarian Government were given to under- 
stand that they would receive freedom and protection in their new 
national status. They have not received this protection or 
freedom in the measure that they expected, and the contrast in 
administration between their former state and their present 
condition is so striking that, even without a consideration of 
Magyar patriotism, it is not surprising that among them irre- 
dentist sentiments flourish. 

In his relations with the States of the Little Entente, Count 
Bethlen’s attitude appears to have been nearly always correct 
and at some times conciliatory. In 1926, Hungary, through the 
Regent, on the occasion of the celebration of the battle of Mohacs, 
made a friendly approach to Jugoslavia. Later, Hungary offered 
to Jugoslavia a treaty of arbitration; this was rejected, and very 
recently this offer was renewed. When Jugoslavia, in the autumn 


of 1928, was in the throes of a political crisis which threatened to 
No. 4.—VOL. VIII. Zz 
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break up the State, the Hungarian Government was the recipient 
of certain proposals from exasperated and irresponsible Croat 
politicians. These proposals were ignored, and neither the 
Hungarian Ministers nor any Hungarian functionary would receive 
any dissident Croatian politicians. 

The Roumanian Optants dispute, which has been dragging on 
for some time, and which it was found impossible to deal with by 
the legal machinery provided for such cases, is now upon the point 
of settlement by an amicable negotiation. 

In the matter of the dynasty, Count Bethlen’s Government 
has also shown remarkable tact. Forced by the Allied Powers to 
dethrone the legitimate king, the country has postponed the 
settlement of the dynastic question, not because the present 
anomalous status is satisfactory to the people, but for the reason 
that a settlement in accordance with the wishes of the Hungarian 
people would almost certainly meet with objections from the 
Little Entente, and quite possibly from France and Italy, although 
the latter has recently shown signs of a change of attitude. There 
is, of course, also the promise made by the Hungarian Govern- 
meni in the Banffy Note of November 5th, 1921, in which the 
Government undertook to consult the Powers represented at the 
Conference of Ambassadors and not to take any decision in the 
matter of filling the vacant Hungarian throne without their 
consent. 

Whilst Count Bethlen has never disguised his dissatisfaction 
with present conditions in respect of territorial boundaries and 
dynastic matters, each time the question of revision of the Treaty 
of Trianon has been brought up before Parliament, he has resisted 
the inclination to court popularity, and has repeatedly refused 
to make it a feature of Hungarian foreign policy. His last state- 
ment in this sense was made to a French journalist as late as May 
2ist of this year, and to the same journalist he made a declaration 
that it would be a very long time before the Hungarian Govern- 
ment considered the dynastic question ripe for settlement. 

Even at the height of the Rothermere campaign, which had a 
remarkably disturbing effect on Magyars, both inside and outside 
Hungary, Count Bethlen remained calm. Without in any way 
curbing the enthusiasm of the people when the son of Lord 
Rothermere was received in Budapest with almost royal honours, 
the Prime Minister purposely avoided giving the reception any 
official appearance, in order that no one might assume he wished 
to set the seal of his approval upon a campaign which had raised 
premature and unwarranted hopes. 
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It would therefore seem that many of the accusations of 
irredentism, intransigence and truculence hurled at the Hungarian 
Government by the official and unofficial organs of the Little 
Entente States are not justified by the facts. On the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that the Hungarian people, having been 
humiliated and despoiled, believe themselves to be physically, 
mentally and morally superior to the inhabitants of those countries 


- which profited by their defeat. This belief translated into action 


has resulted in the creation of countless unofficial societies with 
irredentist ends. The propaganda distributed by these bodies is 
not flattering to the Roumanians, Jugoslavs or Czechs. Hun- 
garian newspapers known to have a certain connection with the 
Government swell this flood of propaganda, until the impression 
is given that the State not only permits, but encourages, abuse of 
the Little Entente and all its works. 

Importation of arms into Hungary, which takes place con- 
tinually on a small scale, and the more or less compulsory military 
training of the members of the Levante Society, are magnified and 
made to appear as preparation for a war of revenge. Examina- 
tion of Hungary’s military establishment under the Treaty shows 
a total force of less than 35,000 men. There is no heavy artillery. 
Count Bethlen realises, and the Little Entente statesmen know, 
that this pitiful force could do nothing against the Little Entente 
armies, which have a peace-time strength of over 500,000, and, on 
complete mobilisation, could raise and equip an army of three and 
ahalf millions. Hence, any talk of a military attempt by Hungary 
in the near future is unworthy of consideration. But the ill- 
concealed contempt of Hungarians for their former enemies, and 
their frequently announced determination sooner or later to get 
back their lost provinces, have given the country and its Govern- 
ment a bad Press when, in reality, Count Bethlen has been a 
restraining influence on the hot-headed Chauvinists of his own 
country, and at the same time a faithful interpreter of more 
moderate national feeling abroad. 

The interior politics of Hungary are relatively simple. The 
Government has an enormous majority. The socialist opposition, 
with the exception of one or two social democrats, is composed 
of men who have neither the experience nor natural gifts to qualify 
them for responsibility of any kind. 

Democracy, as we understand it, does not prevail in Hungary. 
There is a shadow of representativegovernment, but the substance 
is lacking, because of the open ballot which prevails in two hundred 
electoral districts, out of a total of two hundred and forty-five. 

Z2 
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Most of the constituencies where the secret ballot applies are in 
large towns, and in these there is a large socialist vote. It cannot 
be assumed from this, however, that extension of secret franchise 
would greatly increase the socialist vote. The franchise law is 
fairly liberal. Every male of twenty-four of Hungarian nation- 
ality and resident for two years in his constituency, having passed 
four classes of the elementary school, may vote. Every woman 
in her thirtieth year with similar qualifications as to residence, 
having passed six classes of the elementary school or alternatively 
being the mother of three legitimate children, may vote. All 
female university graduates of twenty-four years may vote. The 
number of electors in 1925 was 2,242,000, out of a population of 
approximately eight millions. The jury system abolished after 
the War has not been restored. 

There is an administrative latitude in the organs of govern- 
ment which permits a certain abuse of power and, to us, what 
appears to be restriction of peoples’ rights. In discussing this, 
Count Bethlen admitted that it was desirable to extend gradually 
the secret ballot to the whole country, but expressed some mis- 
giving as to the ability of the Hungarian people in their present 
state of development to choose their own representatives. 

A certain section of the population, the Jews, suffer under the 
disabilities of a modified numerus clausus law, which prevents 
them from taking full advantage of the education offered by State 
Universities. Whilst this is no doubt unjust in principle, special 
knowledge of the local conditions provides a reason, if not an 
excuse, for the application of this law. 

The Government has not shown great initiative and foresight 
in the field of trade and commerce. The adversity of the trade 
balance increases yearly, and with it the adversity in the balance 
of international payments. Business men complain of inadequate 
tariff protection in many lines. The situation of agriculture is 
critical. This seems partly due to lack of capital, and to world 
conditions, and partly to imperfect organisation of markets, and 
failure to standardise products. Recently an effort has been made 
to introduce standardisation in many lines. The banking 
interests express no great anxiety with the economic conditions 
of the country, and Hungary’s credit abroad remains very good. 

Of the various political problems, revision of the Treaty of 
Trianon is perhaps one of the most acute, in that certain politicians 
have taken advantage of the enthusiasm created by Lord Rother- 
mere’s campaign to urge revisionist activities upon the Govern- 
ment. Count Bethlen has declined to approve the delimitation 
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of frontiers suggested, or to make representation through the 
League of Nations or diplomatic channels in this matter. The 
same politicians, taking their cue from Rothermere messages, 
have urged democratic reforms. It is not known to what extent 
the Hungarian Government will yield, but it can be taken for 
granted that such reforms as are introduced will not be sponsored 
in Parliament by the politicians who are seeking to embarrass the 
Government. The dynastic question, which had died down into 
a mild polemic between amateur jurists, has also received stimula- 
tion from Lord Rothermere’s later messages, in which he advised 
the Hungarian people to renounce their dynasty. This question, 
which cannot in any sense be said to call for immediate settlement, 
cuts across all political party lines. The magnates, the higher 
Catholic clergy, the rich Jews, and the agricultural labourers of 
Western Hungary are Legitimists, and hope for the return of 
Archduke Otto, the son of the late Emperor Karl. This group is 
led by Count Albert Apponyi. They claim that Otto is not only 
the legitimate King of Hungary, but the only suitable occupant 
of the throne on practical grounds. The present activity of the 
Legitimists is confined to propaganda in Hungary on behalf of 
the legitimate heir, through the various leagues of the Holy Crown, 
whose object is to preserve a decent respect for ancient institutions 
and to inculcate a desire for the restoration of Hungary’s con- 
stitutional life in the only manner they consider possible, namely, 
by bringing back the legitimate king. 

The Legitimists have also undertaken the supervision of 
Otto’s education, and he receives instruction at Liqueto from two 
Hungarian Benedictines. The presence at the Imperial and 
Royal Court of Liqueto of Austrian ladies in waiting and officers 
of the Court does not greatly please the Hungarian Legitimists, 
who fear that the Empress Zita’s Imperial aspirations may ruin 
Otto’s chances of getting back on the Hungarian throne. Within 
the past few months there has been a project to bring the legitimate 
heir to England, in order that he may attend Oxford. This 
project met with some opposition from members of the late British 
Government. The other dynastic party, the Free Electors, have, 
as yet, no candidate for the throne. They hold that Hungary is 
by law and in fact without a king, and therefore free to elect any 
suitable candidate. They do not exclude the legitimate Hapsburg 
heir, or any other member of that House, although a large party 
of them have a traditional hatred of the Hapsburgs, and would 
only consider one as a candidate because the country is forced by 
foreign pressure to renounce the dynasty. There are, however, 
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certain princes who are said to have aspirations for the Hungarian 
throne; among these, the most in the public eye at the moment is 
Albrecht of Hapsburg, a young man extremely popular with the 
bourgeoisie and favoured by the Protestant small farmers in the 
great Hungarian plain east of the Danube and Tisza. Albrecht 
speaks Hungarian fluently and claims through his mother, Isabella 
of Croye and Dullman, descent from the first Hungarian dynasty, 
the Arpads. His other qualifications for the throne consist of an 
appreciation of gypsy music and a fondness for paprica speck. 
Unfortunately, he has among his principal followers many mem- 
bers of anti-Semitic organisations, which are now—to some 
extent—discredited. There have been occasional rumours of a 
putsch in favour of Albrecht, but the great mass of Hungarians 
do not take him seriously. It is difficult to speak of Archduke 
Joseph of Hapsburg as an aspirant to the throne, because his 
attitude has been very correct; nevertheless, there are many who 
would support him if he publicly declared his candidature. Arch- 
duke Joseph has had a distinguished military career; his ancestors 
have lived in Hungary for generations. His following consists of 
thousands of ex-soldiers and officers who fought with him during 
the War, and if by chance a putsch in his favour were started with 
his consent, the internal stability of the State would be seriously 
threatened. 

Last summer there was some talk of inviting Mr. Harmsworth 
to accept the Hungarian throne, but even if he were willing— 
which is not at all likely—the gratitude of the Hungarian people 
to his noble father could hardly be expected to extend to placing 
upon his head the crown of the blessed Stephen. 

There is a considerable and growing body of republican opinion 
in Hungary represented by the Socialists and social democrats. 
If agrarian reform were introduced in an extensive way, republican 
sentiment would no doubt spread rapidly from exposure to and 
infection by democratic ideas. At the moment the republicans 
have no legal media of expression, since the right of public meeting 
and the laws governing the Press do not permit the dissemination 
of republican propaganda. 

Agrarian reform legislation, which in every other Danubian 
State has been carried to extreme limits, has been commenced in 
Hungary in a very modest way. Before the War, the territory 
of Hungary was some 49 million cadastral yokes. Large land- 
holders occupied approximately fifty-four per cent. of this. 
After peace was concluded, there was left to Hungary only 
16,150,000 cadastral yokes, of which some 55°8 per cent. was 
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owned by large landholders. Agrarian reform began in 1921, 
and up to the present, 1,071,148 cadastral yokes have been 
divided up and given to the landless agricultural workers. There 
have been also 256,406 small allotments given to town workers. 
Hungary therefore remains essentially a country of large pro- 
prietors, and the reform introduced to date is not large enough to 
have had any great social effect. It is somewhat early to judge 
of the economic effect of agrarian reform in Hungary, although 
such statistics as have been collected show a falling off in quantity 


and quality of farm produce in the lands granted to the small 
proprietors. 


The condition of Hungarian commerce has not yet recovered 
from the dislocation attending political changes. The Govern- 
ment has made commercial treaties with practically every country 
with which it would be of interest to trade, but export figures 
show that the Hungarian trade balance with these countries has 
not improved. This is no doubt partly due to the onerous terms 
of the treaties themselves, and partly to restrictions upon import 
imposed by certain States. Nor does Hungary profit greatly 
from favourable customs rates from countries with which most- 
favoured-nation treaties are in force, because some of these States 
deliberately frustrate the most-favoured-nation principle. 
Germany by her veterinary restrictions manages to keep out 
Hungarian pigs, whilst, at the same time, she secures most- 
favoured-nation treatment for her manufactured products. 
Negotiations for a commercial treaty with Germany were started 
in 1928, but have not yet matured. 

The unfavourable trade balance of last year, 366,000,000 
pengoes, slightly worse than the year before, is giving the 
Government some anxiety, and a special Ministry has been 
created to study the means of restoring the trade balance. 

Labour conditions in Hungary cannot be called bad in com- 
parison with those of the neighbouring States. There is very 
little unemployment. Last winter the number of unemployed 
fluctuated between twelve and fifteen thousand. Wages appear 
to be low in relation to living costs, and there is much poverty 
among the so-called intellectual workers, a condition due, no doubt, 
to the great influx of clerks and functionaries immediately after 
the War. Trade unionism is not highly developed, and the law 
does not afford much latitude to unions, all of which must agree 
in their statutes that the use of the strike is forbidden. Members 
of public services, railway officials, or teachers, may not organise 
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in trades unions. Unemployed people are not supported by the 
State, but there is considerable development of social legislation. 


JUGOSLAVIA 

It is rather difficult to speak of the politics of the kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes without dividing the subject into 
pre- and post-dictatorship periods. 

I think that in order to deal sympathetically with the Jugo- 
slavs, it should be remembered at the outset that their country, 
more than any other of the post-War creations, presents a diversity 
of peoples and civilisations. The outstanding feature of the short 
history of Jugoslavia is not the fact that it has had serious political 
difficulties in consolidating its internal life, but that it has managed 
to retain even the appearance of national unity. At the formation 
of the kingdom the great masses of the people who composed it 
were utterly unprepared for co-operation on a national scale. 
They were not welded together by any ties of patriotism, for, 
as we know, some of the finest Austrian troops who fought against 
and occupied Serbia during the War were officered by Croats. 
Furthermore, there was no common heritage of law, religion or 
great literature. Whatever may have been the form of Jugo- 
slav unity in distant days, few vestiges of this remained in 1918. 
Except for their language, the Serbs were, and indeed now are, 
Byzantine and Oriental in outlook. In their natures is to be 
found a heavy residual deposit of Turkish mentality and method 
resulting from centuries of Ottoman domination, with only a very 
thin and recent alluvial layer of French culture, not yet suffi- 
ciently solidified to resist the erosion of Western political life. 
The Cyrillic alphabet and the Orthodox Church separated them 
from their Croat and Slovene relatives in two important depart- 
ments of their cultural life. 

The Croats and Slovenes have a long history of contact with 
Roman and Teutonic institutions, and they possess the quality 
which such contacts breed, namely, a respect for law and a talent 
for administering it. Their Catholicism and the Roman alphabet 
have afforded to them the inestimable privilege of association 
with every great cultural movement from the Middle Ages to our 
own day. Owing to the peculiar position of Croatia in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, her citizens had an opportunity for training 
in the rights, duties and tactics of parliamentary opposition, of 
which training they fully availed themselves until the breakdown 
of parliamentary government. The Serbs, with less advanced 
political masters, found their only instrument of opposition in 
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personal violence. Neither the one nor the other people can be 
praised or blamed for the adaptability they showed during the 
first stages of their political education. 

Another great section of the Jugoslavs are Mohammedans, 
with the political and social philosophy based upon the Islamic 
conception of the State. To further complicate matters, great 
masses of Magyars, Albanians, Kutzo-Vallachs, Macedonian 
Slavs of Bulgar sympathy (if not of origin) and gypsies were 
included in the new Jugoslav State. The relative cultural levels 
of the various peoples of Jugoslavia start with the highly organised 
Slovenes, Magyars, Croats and Dalmatians, and run down the 
scale by gradations which are very perceptible, to the Aroumanians 
and Albanians, who are nomads, or semi-nomads, just emerging 
from tribal forms. 

Whether or not the majority of the people of the new kingdom 
wished for union with Serbia in the form that union was achieved 
will always remain one of the mysteries of history. Most Croats 
and Slovenes, including all the leaders of the Croat peasant party, 
now state that their desire in 1918 was for union with Serbia in a 
federation of autonomous States. Before the adoption of the 
Vidovdan Constitution, the Croats and the Slovenes submitted 
alternative schemes for a constitution of federal nature, but, as 
we know, Serbian centralism prevailed. As early as 1922, 
sixty-three members from Croatia issued a manifesto declaring 
that the Vidovdan Constitution was forced upon the Croatian 
nation in a fraudulent manner, and had no moral or legal basis. 
Under this Constitution the kingdom was ruled for over eight 
years, during which there have been twenty-four different govern- 
ments, each one an unstable coalition of fragmentary blocs called 
parties, of which there have been at times as many as fourteen. 
The history of Jugoslav parliamentary life is a sad tale of futility, 
due to the rivalry and bickering of these parties, and culminating 
in the disgraceful incidents of June 2oth last year. 

Jugoslav inner politics for the past two years have been con- 
cerned principally with the Serbo-Croat struggle, and if this were 
ignored there would be little to say about them. If the genesis 
of the Serbo-Croat quarrel can be found in the dissimilarity 
between the two peoples, and the fact that union was brought 
about in a manner unsatisfactory to the Croats, its steady growth 
may be traced to the disabilities the Croats endured under a 
corrupt and incompetent Belgrade administration. In the 
continual fight which Stephen Raditch and the Croat people made 
for decentralisation and an improvement in their political con- 
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ditions, can be seen the proofs of the folly of allowing a backward 
race to govern a more civilised people. During the past two years 
I have spent an equal time in Serbia and Croatia. Many and long 
conversations with the late Croatian leader make it easy to under- 
stand how his brilliant intellect but extremely erratic conduct 
irritated the Serbians, both inside and outside the Government. 
Whilst he was in the Cabinet as Minister of Education, he vilified 
his colleagues in a scandalous and sometimes unjustifiable manner. 
Irregularities of conduct in the matter of malversation of Govern- 
ment funds, the hiding of which had always been a matter of 
honour amongst Serbian ministers, were shamelessly exposed. 
Even the most trifling thefts of a few hundred tons of coal by a. 
Minister of Communications during the Uzonovitch régime were 
made public by the incorrigible Raditch. At all times he was 
ready to make sensational declarations upon foreign policy to the 
Press, which embarrassed the Government in its delicate task of 
establishing better relations with Italy. He was, however, a 
great Croat leader and friend of his own people. With all the 
gifts and disabilities of a demagogue, he had a profound sense of 
the necessities of the peasants. He taught them to realise their 
importance as the principal factor of production in an agricultural] 
State, and when he was murdered the Croat people worshipped 
him almost as a saint. 


The Croatian grievances against Belgrade are roughly divided 
into two categories: those due to bad administration, which 
were common to the whole country, including Serbia, and those 
arising from a deliberate policy of discrimination by Serb poli- 
ticians against all sections of the State, other than Old Serbia, 
with a special animus against Croatia. In the second category, 
that of deliberate discrimination against Croatia, we find that 
since the formation of the kingdom until the proclamation of the 
dictatorship, Serbs have secured the high offices in a proportion 
far greater than they were entitled to. In ten years, amongst the 
Ministers there have been sixty-four Serbs and twenty Croats. 
In the army no Croat was promoted above the rank of Colonel, 
whilst in Austro-Hungarian days there were eleven Croat Generals 
in the Austrian forces. In the civil administration there were 
many Croats in subordinate positions, but nearly all the chiefs 
were Serbs. The same is true of the Customs, Railways, Diplo- 
matic Service, and in fact all departments, except those requiring 
highly technical training, for which there were no Serbs qualified. 
In the field of taxation up to 1928, the Croats, and indeed all the 
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non-Serb provinces of northern Jugoslavia, complained of great 
inequality at their expense. The basis for this complaint lay in 
the fact that pre-War systems of taxation were maintained, and 
under these Serbian and Montenegran taxes were very light, and 
there was no income tax. In the more highly developed Croatia, 
Slovenia and Voivodina, taxes were relatively high, and there was 
a tax on income. A general increase of about five hundred per 
cent. on land taxes throughout the kingdom brought the Serbian 
taxes up to normal, but placed a terrible burden on the non-Serb 
provinces. 

Direct taxes on each person before the introduction of the 
new law on January Ist, 1929, are calculated to have been for 
Serbia 59 dinars, Croatia 140 dinars, Slovenia 207 dinars, and 
Voivodina 225 dinars. Various authorities have calculated that 
even allowing for the greater wealth of the non-Serb provinces, 
these paid yearly two billion 872,960,567 dinars more than their 
due share. These are all Croatian statistics. 

Although the non-Serb provinces were more heavily taxed, 
Government appropriations for public works were notoriously 
unfair, in that Serbia received from the annual revenue sometimes 
as much as eighty per cent. of the total funds allotted for public 
works. During 1927-28 the total appropriation for roads in the 
non-Serb provinces was 24,500,000 dinars, whilst in Serbia one 
district alone represented by a Radical Minister received over 
23,000,000 dinars for roads—some of which must undoubtedly 


‘have been spent on them. 


The National Bank allowed to Serbia, 1927, in credits 
860,000,000 dinars, whilst Croatia and Slavonia only received 
205,500,000. Of the appropriation for 1928-29, over half the 
credits from the National Bank were allotted to Serbia and the 
balance to the other provinces. When Doctor Curtin—a Serb— 
resident in Zagreb, editor of the Nova Europa, called the 
attention of the Government to this discrimination, one issue of 
his review was confiscated, and a suit was lodged against him in 
the Courts. This incident occurred after the coming of the 
dictatorship. 

The effort of the Croat Peasant-Democrat coalition under 
Raditch and Pribitchevitch to secure better conditions for 
Croatia led to a succession of crises during 1927-28. These were 
brought to a close by the murders of Stephen Raditch, Paul 
Raditch and Doctor Basseritchek in the Skuptsina on June 2oth, 
1928. It has been announced by the Government, and repeated 
by the Press of England and France, that the shooting of the 
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Croat leaders was an isolated act, unpremeditated by the criminal. 
Those who defend the Serbian cause have elaborated the official 
version so that it is now made to appear that Stephen Raditch 
and his fellow-victims by their obstruction in Parliament and 
insults so exasperated the assassin that he pulled out his revolver 
and shot in a kind of frenzy, which, had the results been less 
disastrous, could almost have been excused by the term “ right- 
eous indignation.” The history of the trial which has appeared 
in the Press the last few days shows that the defence has pursued 
this line, and the verdict given supports the contention. But 
Raditch, who lived sufficiently long after the event to present 
his evidence, and others who, though wounded, still survive, as 
well as the great majority of Croats, allege that the murder was 
carefully planned, by certain members of the Serbian Radical 
party. These allegations are contained in a number of documents, 
of which the most interesting is the procés-verbal No. 110, taken by 
the order of the Court of First Instance of Belgrade from Stephen 
Raditch on July 24th, 1928. This document shows from quota- 
tions of Jedinstvo, a Radical newspaper, published at the 
commencement of June, that the murder of Raditch was being 
freely discussed some weeks before the event. It also shows 
that Punicha Ratchitch—the accused—a few days before the 
murder was unable to visit his wife and children, who had 
had a motor accident at Skoplie, and gave as his excuse to 
a very near friend, that he had. important state business to 
transact on June 20th. The Politica—the principal Radical 
newspaper of Belgrade—also said before the murder that if 
the State could find no one to settle the account of Raditch, 
a private individual would be found. After the crime, Politica 
said that Raditch had been engaged in a battle with the State, 
and had lost because the State was stronger. The conditions 
surrounding the murder as presented in the procés-verbal were 
such that the Croat peasant party and the relatives of the 
murdered men refused to have anything to do with the trial of 
Ratchitch. Since then, Madame Bassaritchek has been induced 
to attend the trial, but the firm conviction remains, not only 
among all Croats, but amongst Serbs who have no connection 
with the Government, that the crime was prepared and executed 
with the knowledge and approval of a large part of the Radical 
Club, including some former Ministers of State. I was in Belgrade 
and Zagreb just before the murder, and everything I heard con- 
vinced me that Raditch’s murder was contemplated, although the 
place and date were indefinite. The fact that many Serbian 
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children have been baptised in the name of Punicha Ratchitch, 
who has become in more Chauvinistic Serbian circles almost as 
much of a hero as Gavrilo Princip, the principal in another 
incident at Sarajevo, should not affect our judgment of either 
case, but it throws a light on Serbian psychology. After the 
shooting of Raditch, feeling between Croatia and Serbia became 
very strained. The Croat peasant and Pribitchevitch deputies 
left the Skuptsina for Zagreb. Conferences were held and many 
ill-advised declarations were made in the heat of the moment. 
(There was talk of amputation or complete separation of Serbia 
and Croatia.) This is said to have originated in Belgrade on 
July 7th, 1928, when Pribitchevitch and his associate met another 
personage in the Villa Savchitch in Belgrade, at which meeting 
Pribitchevitch was notified that all dispositions were made for the 
removal of Serbian troops, officials and civil Government from 
Croatia. The prospect of Croatia being left alone without arms 
or funds brought about on the next day a declaration from the 
Croat peasant democrat coalition, that its leaders favoured a 
unified State. On the death of Raditch in August, the leadership 
of the Party fell upon the shoulders of Dr. Macek, a worthy 
but inexperienced subordinate leader of the Croatian Party. 
Pribitchevitch remained an ally of Macek, but, with sounder 
judgment of the realities of politics, he maintained his own 
position as to the conditions upon which he and his Party would 
return to the Belgrade Parliament. 

During the time of the abstention of the Croats the truncated 
Skuptsina continued to function. The Belgrade politicians 
appreciated the difficulty of the situation, and numerous schemes 
of ending it were discussed. The Radicals, represented by 
Vukitchevitch, favoured severe methods with the dissident 
Croats. Another group of Radicals, supported by the financial 
interests, desired a policy of conciliation and concession. Dr. Koro- 
setz, the Slovene Clerical Prime Minister, by the grace of Vukit- 
chevitch and the consent of the Radical Party, was in a very 
delicate position. Asa Slovene, and a declared Federalist, he did 
not wish to offend the Croats, who, if they had won, could have 
made things uncomfortable for him. At the same time, he knew 
that any action calculated to annoy his Radical masters would be 
followed by immediate disaster. On the whole he acquitted 
himself with great tact and may be said to have made the best of a 
very bad job. But despite his conciliatory attitude, Serbo-Croat 
relations did not improve. A social and intellectual boycott of 
Belgrade by Croats and a famine of wood and sugar in Zagreb, 
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said to have been due to discrimination against that town by the 
State railway, were followed by the bloody events of December Ist, 
when the Serbian authorities attempted to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of Serbo-Croat Union. As a spectator of this 
celebration, I would say that neither the Croats nor the Serbs 
came out of it with much credit. 

King Alexander’s sudden suspension of the Constitution in 
January cleared the air. It was welcomed by the Croats as the 
end of a long period of oppression, and an indication of better 
days to come, but the announcement of the personnel of the new 
Dictator’s Cabinet caused some misgiving. It was seen that 
despite the King’s intention to rule impartially as a monarch the. 
whole kingdom, he had appointed as his assistants for the most 
part men drawn from the dominant Radical and other Serbian 
parties. General Pera Givkovitch—the Prime Minister— 
although not an active politician, has for long been associated 
with King Alexander. He was one of the trusted friends of the 
late regretted Nicholas Paschitch. 

Mr. M. Ouzonovitch, Deputy Prime Minister, is a Serb Radical 
and strong Centralist. There are a few Croats in the Cabinet, 
but none of these represents the dominant Croatian party. Dr, 
Coumanudi, former Minister of Education and now deputy Foreign 
Minister, is a Macedonian, and a very strong Centralist. 

Since King Alexander has taken charge, much useful legislation 
has been introduced. A newcode has been promulgated, unifying 
the laws of the kingdom; parties have been dissolved, much- 
needed control of the Press has been instituted, and there is 
evidence that a programme of reforms decided upon March aist 
will be rapidly carried out. The new tax law which came into 
effect on January Ist has been revised, reducing land taxes, 
income taxes and company profit taxes. The dinar, which has 
been stabilised in practice for the last four years, will be legally 
stabilised as soon as a loan can be secured. A general revision of 
customs duties is planned, export tariffs are to be abolished and 
much railway construction is contemplated. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the building of the Adriatic line from 
Belgrade to Kotor will be pushed with great energy. Thus it will 
be seen that those who advocated Split as a railway terminus on 
account of its great commercial advantages have been defeated 
by the military party, who stood out for Kotor. 

In the presence of what appears to be a great improvement in 
the administration, the people of Croatia are settling down to 
comparative quiet. Those who are engaged in business say that 
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conditions are more favourable than in Parliamentary days. It 
is not to be expected that the politicians, either of Croatia or 
Serbia, would be pleased with the dictatorship. Those in Croatia 
who have shown any inclination to disapprove of the present 
régime are under constant surveillance and their movements are 
restricted. Mr. Pribitchevitch by his unfortunate manner has 
annoyed the authorities to the extent that he is practically a 
prisoner in a small Serbian town. The reaction in Belgrade 
amongst the old political group is more pronounced than in 
Croatia, for the reason that a very large number of hangers-on have 
lost their former source of income. Cabinet Ministers, now under 
strict supervision by the King, are unable to profit by the political 
generosity of foreigners who come in search of concessions. If 
there is to be an organised resistance to the dictatorship in the near 
future, it will probably come from Serbia. 

The King, although surrounded by some of the strongest 
elements of the old régime, seems to be holding his own. In fact, 
whenever he is able to secure reliable information, his resulting 
acts show that he is honestly trying to rule impartially. It is to 
be hoped that his health—none too robust—will continue good, 
and that no untoward incidents will force him to give up his 
present vigilance on behalf of his people, until such time as the 
country is in a condition to receive a new Constitution more 
suitable than the last. 

One of the most serious problems in Jugoslavia, as in all other 
Danubian States, has been that of agrarian reform. This has 
never been purely economic. Throughout its whole development, 
considerations of national policy have been dominant. Most of 
the large properties which were seized and divided up were 
situate in those provinces secured as a result of the break-up of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and their proprietors were Austrians 
or Hungarians. There can be no question that from a social 
point of view, reform in these areas was needed, although the 
total area in the hands of great proprietors did not exceed ten 
percent. Indeed the peasants of Croatia returning from the War 
began to seize landed properties before any legislation was passed. 
The Agrarian Reform Law was introduced by Royal proclamation 
in December 1918. Following this came various enactments in 
I9IQ, 1921 and 1923, abolishing servile tenure in Bosnia, Herze- 
govina and Dalmatia, as well as distributing land among the 
peasants. In the various reforms enacted some 205,695 families 
received land, and 93,000 strictly servile families in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and 33,282 families in Dalmatia have been transferred 
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from the status of landless peasants into proprietors. It is 
estimated that in all two million people, or nearly one-sixth of the 
whole population, were affected by agrarian reform, although in 
many cases the advantages gained were nominal. 

The process of land reform in Jugoslavia cannot be said yet to 
have reached a gratifying completion. All dispossessed owners, 
with the exception of members of the Hapsburg family and those 
who received lands for services to that House, were to be com- 
pensated, and in Bosnia and Herzegovina this compensation in 
cash and bonds has been paid. Elsewhere there have been 
serious delays. The recipients of the land have not yet got titles, 
and the expropriated landlords have not received their final 
indemnity. Indeed many of them—though dispossessed—still — 
pay taxes, the amount of which far exceeds the rental they receive 
from the new owners through the State. In Dalmatia the relation 
between landlord and tenant, in spite of numerous decrees, remains 
indefinite. In view of the fact that agrarian reform is not coni- 
pletely carried out, it would be extremely difficult and unfair to 
make any hasty judgment upon its economic results. The low 
yield of wheat per acre, the alarming decrease in production of 
cattle and pigs, and the sight of great tracts of land in the Voi- 
vodina, which yielded heavily under their former Magyar owners, 
now falling into disuse and becoming desert marsh, are indeed 
distressing to those who believe that the human race owes a duty 
to itself in conscientiously tilling the soil. The good social results 
of agrarian reform can no doubt be held to offset the economic 
losses which so far have resulted from it, and in the end these 
losses may be arrested by scientific methods of cultivation and the 
provision of State credits. In this connection the new Govern- 
ment by a law of April 16th, 1929, has established the Privileged 
Agrarian Bank, whose purpose it is to extend loans exclusively 
to land workers and agricultural co-operative credit organisations. 

Jugoslavia has with the other Danubian States a number of 
national minorities, and the treatment of these minorities has been 
frequently criticised. The Magyars of the Voivodina have 
complained justly of their treatment in the matter of schools, 
representation in Parliament, analysis of names, and unasked-for 
assistance from the gendarmes at election time. The present 
régime has done away with all cause for complaint in regard to 
representation in Parliament. It is more than likely that an 
improvement in administration will remove some of the other 
causes of complaint. 

The Albanian minority—some 500,000—inhabiting the Kos- 
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sovo plain, have never had the opportunity of expressing them- 
selves politically, and it is questionable if they are sufficiently 
advanced to doso. They have no minority schools, and no other 
privileges to which they might be entitled as a minority. From 
what I could gather by consulting individuals and by visits in 
Albania, their condition is no worse than that of their fellow- 
countrymen across the Albanian frontier. Of late they have 
received some encouragement from Rome by way of Tirana, but 
despite their dislike of the Serbs, they respect them, and the 
blandishments of the great protectors of Albania have not yet 
erased from their memory the events of 1921 at Vallona. 

Jugoslavia’s greatest minority problem is the Macedonian 
question, which according to Serbian ministries, past and present, 
does not exist. In Macedonia, despite a long campaign of 
repression and political murder, the people still resist strongly 
all attempts to convert them into one hundred per cent. Serbs. 
Conversation with representatives of this group, both in Mace- 
donia and outside, reveals that their tenacity is to some extent 
supported from quarters outside the kingdom, but there is never- 
theless much genuine resistance among Macedonians to religious 
oppression. Many of the Macedonian people were adherents of 
the Bulgarian exarchate. They have been deprived of the 
ministrations of this body. The Serbian inclination to change 
the endings of their names from “ of ’’ to “‘ ztch,’”’ and other small 
pinpricks, keeps them in a state of perpetual unrest. They 
appeal frequently to the League of Nations, but for serious pro- 
tests they rely upon bombing and attempts to wreck the Orient 
Express. During the old régime in Serbia, it is said that second- 
class administrators were sent to Macedonia. Under the dictator- 
ship better men are being sent, and in course of time it is to be 
expected that the irredentist element among the Macedonian 
population will die out, either naturally or by the traditional 
Balkan method. 

Jugoslavia’s foreign relations have not suffered any serious 
changes of late. As a member of the Little Entente, Jugoslavia 
is a valued friend of Roumania and Czechoslovakia. The internal 
dissensions of the kingdom and the change from democracy to 
dictatorship have not been the subject of unfavourable comment 
in Prague or Bucharest, but a certain disappointment is to be 
remarked in Bucharest because the statesmen there, and the 
Press which represents them, are no longer able to point with 
pride to three democratic States united against Magyar reaction. 


Relations between Jugoslavia and Italy, despite the signature 
No. 4.—VOL. VIII. AA 
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of the Nettuno Convention, have not got any worse. Failure by 
Italy to renew the pact of Rome has little or no significance. 
The fear that the signature of the two treaties of Tirana would 
result in a flight of the Roman eagles up the Drin or along the 
Via Egnatia seems to have died down. Occasional articles in 
the Italian Press, and continuous quarrelling between the two 
reviews, the Jadranska Strazza and Adriatico Nostro, keep the 
population of Dalmatia in an appropriate mood of hostility, but 
every responsible Jugoslav knows that immediate hostilities with 
Italy are out of the question. The business men also realise that 
Italy is the best customer for Jugoslav farm produce, and that, for 
the moment at least, it is to their interests to keep the peace. 
Nevertheless, the signature of the Nettuno Convention, which was 
forced through the Skuptsina last year, has had certain bad effects. 
These conventions, although based upon the principle of recipro- 
city, do not in fact permit the application of the principle. Italy 
has already a strong grip on Dalmatia, although the Italian 
population there, including Italians by birth and Italian optants, 
does not exceed eleven thousand, always excepting Zara, which is 
a part of Italy. Italians own the water powers of Krka and 
Gubovica, which supply light and power all along the Dalmatian 
coast. They also own the cyanide factories, cement works and 
other large industries in Dalmatia. 

Jugoslavia has no industries in Italy, hence the right of both 
parties to enter freely each other’s territory and carry on business 
there cannot operate in favour of Jugoslavia. Italian labourers 
carefully selected for their Fascist views are now being discreetly 
introduced all along the Dalmatian coast. The execution of 
agrarian reform laws in Dalmatia has also been hampered by the 
Nettuno Convention. Clauses 56 and 57 of the Santa Margarita 
Convention restrict, in a certain measure, the sovereignty 
of Jugoslavia in dealing with expropriation and indemnity of 
Italian nationals in Dalmatia, and Clause 2 of the Agreement of 
October 1923 suspends the application of agrarian reform to 
Italian subjects in Dalmatia until a further agreement as to the 
mode or condition of indemnity payment is reached. Again, 
Clause 9 of the same Agreement provides that Jugoslav minorities 
in Fiume shall enjoy the régime enjoyed by Italian minorities in 
Dalmatia. The Nettuno Convention providing for the working 
out of this Clause does not afford guarantee of protection of 
Jugoslav minority rights in any other part of Italy but Fiume. 
Fascist regulations and municipal bye-laws so infringe upon 
Jugoslav rights in Fiume, that in practice these are very much 
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restricted, whilst in every Dalmatian town, despite their small 
numbers, the Italian minorities enjoy all the rights provided by 
law, and conduct themselves in a most truculent manner towards 
the Jugoslav authorities, 

With Greece, Jugoslavia has made an agreement which closes 
for the time being the Salonica controversy. This agreement— 
although not satisfactory to the Serbs—may enable them to take 
some further advantage of Salonica harbour, although there can 
be no considerable extension of the Serb free zone in that port, 
which is so placed as to be entirely surrounded by the Greek free 
zone. The Serb free zone has never been equipped. The 
negotiations and their outcome are distinctly a triumph for the 
Greeks, as the Jugoslavs were unable to secure condominium over 
the Salonica Ghevgueli Railway, or any other strategic advan- 
tages, which to them were more important than commercial 
arrangements. 

Jugoslav relations with Bulgaria remain correct, but hardly 
cordial. Any improvement in them is prevented by the everlast- 
ing Macedonian question. The Serbs have closed all discussion 
on this matter, refusing to admit that there are such persons as 
Bulgarian Macedonians within their frontiers, whilst the Bulgarian 
statesmen cannot take a strong attitude against the more turbu- 
lent Macedonian element, because practically one-third of the 
population of Sofia is Macedonian. Quite recently there has 
sprung up a friendship between a section of the Croats and the 
Bulgarians. The reception of M. Pavelic, the expatriated and 
discredited Croat politician in Bulgaria, was the cause of a 
diplomatic protest by the Serbian Minister. From time to time 
one hears of better relations between Serbia and Bulgaria. In 
Belgrade there is a large body of opinion which not only hopes 
for, but predicts, a union between the two States. Since this pro- 
jected union when discussed invariably presupposes the absorption 
of Bulgaria into Jugoslavia, the Bulgars have betrayed no 
enthusiasm for the idea. A particularly notable phenomenon 
of Jugoslav economic and social life to-day is the rapid German 
penetration. The Croats, Slovenes and Bosnians, after some 
years of separation from Austria-Hungary, though not desirous of 
any return to their former status, look back with regret upon the 
well-ordered and relatively prosperous days before the War. 
Many of them are convinced that in the near future they will be 
liberated from the Serbs by German action. At the Musical 
Festival in Vienna last summer there were eight thousand Croats, 
all of whom acclaimed with enthusiasm the speeches calling for 
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Austro-German Anschluss. Even the Serbs of Belgrade—so 
loyal to France—recognise the increasing value of a German 
connection, and whilst discussing with a Serbian Minister before 
the coup d’état the possibility of Anschluss, he told me that it was 
inevitable, and that when it came he was sure that Serbia would 
not oppose it. Similar declarations said to have been made by 
Mr. Marinkovitch last year were denied by him, but upon this 
matter, despite all denial, it is obvious that Serbia does not agree 
with at least one of the other Little Entente States. 


Abridged record of the discussion following the above address : 


Mr. H. WIcKHAM STEED: The old Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
of which the Succession States, the Republic of Austria, and the 
“‘ Royal”? Republic of Hungary are the heirs, was not necessarily a 
stable or a permanent polity. If you will go up into the Library you 
will find in Volume 34 or 35 of the German publication, Die Grosse 
Politik, an extremely interesting despatch written from Vienna by 
Herr von Tschirschky, the German Ambassador, to his chief, Herr 
von Jagow, at the end of May 1914, hardly two months before the 
War. The substance of the despatch is: “I often wonder what real 
advantage we get from our alliance with this old Monarchy that is 
cracking and creaking in every joint. How long shall we be able to 
go on dragging it painfully after us? Perhaps some man will arise 
who will pull it together. If not, its disintegration must be very 
rapid, and in that event we should naturally have to adapt our policy 
to it.” That is an official despatch from the German Ambassador in 
Vienna within four weeks of the assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, and little more than two months before the outbreak of 
the War. Although my own personal experience of Austria-Hungary 
ceased in July 1913, I do not think the estimate of Herr von Tschirschky 
was in any way exaggerated. In view of the policy the Hapsburgs 
had followed, it was practically impossible to keep the old Monarchy 
together. It would have been equally impossible in the long run to 
maintain the social structure in Hungary, which was vitiated in those 
days by the fact, which Professor Vambéry always insisted upon, 
that here were a people of some twenty millions, including the Croatians, 
that all the power over them was in the hands of eight million Magyars, 
and that amongst those eight million Magyars the whole of the power 
was in the hands of eight hundred thousand nobles. Vambéry always 
said: ‘‘ We are altogether top-heavy. Unless we can find some means 
of breaking the power of these nobles and of getting a more reasonable 
basis for our social structure, I see no future whatever for this country 
except collapse and disaster.” This he repeated again and again to 
me in Budapest between 1902 and 1913. 

Now we have a Hungary which, if I read the lecturer’s remarks 
rightly, is reduced to not more than eight million people. Among 
these eight millions there are some non-Magyar elements still. The 
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political system and the suffrage are still less liberal than they were 
in the old days and, I imagine, the proportion of nobles and big land- 
owners and their influence over the State are far greater than they 
were before. I doubt whether this system can last, despite all the 
virtues which Count Bethlen no doubt possesses and which our lecturer 
to-night has enumerated. I doubt if there can be any final settlement 
in Central Europe as long as the present system lasts in Hungary. 

There was a moment in Europe when any disturbance in Paris 
which could be glorified by the name of a Revolution upset conditions 
throughout Europe. The July Revolution of 1830 was enough to 
change the whole “‘ set of the feathers,”’ if I may use such an expression, 
throughout Europe. The Revolution of 1848 had effects even more 
extraordinary. Nowadays those influences and impulses do not come 
from Paris. I do not think any revolutionary impulse is desirable. 
But I should not be sorry to see my—what shall I call it ?—intuition, 
verified in a few months’ time, that what took place in England on 
the 30th May may have a very salutary effect throughout the whole 
of Europe. 

Therefore I should like to ask the lecturer, if he has time, to give 
us his estimate of the effect of the change that has taken place in this 


country on the whole outlook of Central and South-Eastern Europe 
in the near future. 


Stir WILLIAM GooDE: I do not want to take off the edge or the 
gilt off the gingerbread of that delightful Central European tour 
which Mr. Booth took us round, and that was cut short all too soon; 
but I should like to deal with one point raised by Mr. Wickham Steed. 
He said that the suffrage in Hungary was less liberal than it was 
before the War. I do not know whether Mr. Steed has read the new 
Franchise Act, but the franchise in Hungary has been very widely 
extended within the last two or three years, both for male and female 
voters. The secret ballot, of course, as the lecturer pointed out, only 
prevails in the towns, but in the new Municipal Law the secret ballot 
is provided for throughout Hungary. So I feel sure that Mr. Steed 


will agree that even Hungary is making some slight progress on the 
road to democracy. 


Mr. H. CHARLES Woops: There are just one or two points of 
absolute detail that I should like to mention. I was only a short 
time in Budapest, but I agree very strongly that the German Anschluss 
and the return of the Archduke Otto are in the same position in that 
they are very real things in Austria and in Hungary. But I think 
they are things of the future, and things which we need not fear so 
very much at the present time. 

I should like to ask the lecturer what is the difference in Hungary 
between the representation in the country and in the towns, that is 
to say, how far is a difference of political opinion indicated by the 
electoral results in places where there is a secret ballot and where 
voting is open? Naturally in the towns, where the ballot is secret, 
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the representation is much less Conservative than in the country, 
where it is open. I should like to know what the figures are, if the 
lecturer can give them. 

There is one other little point about Hungary. The lecturer said 
that the Jews did not get their fair share of education, or more or less 
that. If I remember it correctly, the point is that the Jews are only 
allowed to send their proper proportion to the Universities in accord- 
ance with their numbers in the total population. That, of course, is 
rather hard upon the Jews, but, as in some ways they are probably 
the most advanced and most educated people in Hungary, without 
such a limitation they would monopolise the universities. I do not 
know whether that is the point the lecturer made, but that is the way 
it appeared to me. I think the lecturer at the beginning implied 
that Roumania and Jugoslavia were becoming weaker. I did not 
quite understand from his subsequent remarks, when he went into 
detail, why they were becoming weaker. I agree with him that 
Roumania is probably in a more satisfactory state under the present 
system of government than it was before. Whether Jugoslavia under 
the Dictatorship is better or worse must, of course, be a matter of 
opinion, but I should have thought it is not worse than under the 
so-called Constitutional system which existed before. 

The lecturer also made a point about the Hungarian Dynasty 
being expelled in 1921. What he must have meant is that it was 
then that the Hungarians undertook not to bring the Dynasty back 
without the consent of the Powers or of the Ambassadors. Obviously 
the King had gone before 1921. 


Mr. C. DouGLas Bootu: In answering the question regarding the 
influence of our recent election upon general European political con- 
ditions, I think if any one country can be an example to another or 
to a group of other countries we can say that our country has been 
an example in showing them that it is possible to operate, even with 
democracy. I do not think that the Labour victory will make any 
great difference to the Fascist mentality generally for the reason that 
Fascists, at the source of Fascism, are convinced that they are 
infinitely superior to us in every way, not only in their political forms 
but in their very character and in their physique. 

As far as the Hungarians are concerned, I think that they are 
struggling towards democracy, and that the great landlords will be 
forced into giving up the land, as they should be forced into giving it 
up. Even at the expense of almost ruining the country economically, 
there should be a distribution of the land. But this cannot be done 
until such time as the plan has been properly prepared, and the 
peasants have been educated into responsibility. I believe that 
Count Bethlen does not unduly protect the interests of the great 
proprietors. I think that many of these great proprietors believe 
themselves that the land should be divided up more. Of course, 
the Legitimist Party is strictly for the secret ballot all over the 
country; that is, they have announced that. I expect they an- 
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nounced it because the Government has not announced it. At the 
end of my lecture I say: “If any generalisation on the political 
situation of the Danubian States is justified, it can be said that the 
relations of these States one to the other seem to have improved 
during the past two years. Stability due to a balance of forces has 
not been reached for the reason that the various spheres of influence 
of the great European Powers have not yet been crystallised through 
a system of alliances. It is difficult to see what the final arrangement 
will be until Germany is entirely freed from her present restraints, 
and Russia has overcome some of the worst consequences of the 
Revolution. When these things are accomplished the several Danubian 
States will no doubt fall into the arrangements dictated by their 
interests and those of the Great Powers, and we will have a period of 
peaceful development which will last until Europe has recovered 
from its present war-weary condition.” 

With reference to the -Rothermere campaign, I am prepared to 
admit that I might have made too much of that; but I was thinking 
of the sight of so many thousands of people running about the streets, 
women and children crying, and even men crying at the thought 
that the frontiers were going to be brought back. Some of them 
came up to us and said, “‘ The man is here; he is arriving with our 
frontiers.” In discussing the effect of the Rothermere campaign 
perhaps I should have said that about eighty per cent. of the people 
of Budapest and some of the other towns took a tremendous interest 
in the Rothermere campaign; but I should not have said that eighty 
per cent. of the serious people did. 

With reference to the Jews and the educational restrictions placed 
upon them by the ‘“‘ numerus clausus,’’ the statement which you have 
heard is correct in that they are restricted to a proportion due to 
their relative numbers in the State. That may seem unjust to us. 
Some of them protested. Among them were some friends of mine 
who protested a lot, and they protested so much that people in America 
and in England began to hear about it. As soon as the Jewish 
organisation took it up, the Jews in Budapest retreated in disorder 
and said there was nothing wrong at all. 

I have not got the exact figures of the proportion of representation 
in the rural and the municipal communities, because many of the 
smaller towns have the open ballot and the largest towns have the 
secret ballot. In talking to most people in the small towns I found 
they were Conservative in their point of view, whilst in the larger 
towns all the factory hands and industrial workers were undoubtedly 
Socialists. As soon as the law of public meeting and the law of the 
Press is made more liberal, Socialism will rapidly increase. I think 
there are a great many people in Hungary, even among the Conserva- 
tives, who hope that Socialism will be able to make a very good and 
strong Opposition in Parliament, because that is what is really needed 
to conduct Parliamentary life on satisfactory lines in Hungary to-day. 











THE MODERNISATION OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Address given on June 4th, 1929, by PROFESSOR ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
from the notes of PROFESSOR SIR DENISON Ross. 


Major-GENERAL SIR PERCY Cox, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., K.C.S.1., in the Chair. 


I AM afraid I am offering you a stone instead of bread. I was 
able to see Sir Denison Ross for a few minutes this afternoon, but 
he was rather too ill to stand much, and so I am afraid I must do 
my best with the notes that I have. It is a great misfortune, 
because what he was going to give us was a direct account of his 
own journey through Egypt, Palestine, Syria, ‘Iraq and Persia. 
He has been interviewing kings and princes. He has had to dig 
his motor-bus out of the snow in the Syrian Desert between 
Damascus and Baghdad. He has had all kinds of adventures, 
and he meant to tell you about them in person, as they obviously 
were not the sort of thing that could be put into notes. I am 
afraid those notes do not contain the most personal and interesting 
part of what he would have said. I have only the skeleton and 
not the flesh, and I must do my best with that. What I should 
like to do is to read from the notes, and, from having talked to 
him, bring out as far as I can the points he meant to put forward 
for discussion. Then I shall throw myself on the mercy of the 
audience to carry on the discussion, if I can lead it off on Sir 
Denison Ross’s lines. 

He starts the impressions of his journey with some general 
observations on the present condition of Islam, before going on to 
individual Islamic countries. Speaking of Islam in general, he 
says that apart from international politics, great changes are 
taking place in the direction of general culture. The basis of 
Islam is being broadened; that is to say, Islam is being taken in 
hand, and those features in it for which superstition, fanaticism 
and the theologians of the old school are responsible are being 
gradually eliminated without any injury to the religion as such. 
There at once is a subject for discussion—whether Islam can be 
broadened and modernised without being destroyed. I expect 
that we shall have violently different views upon that to begin 
with. Then Sir Denison continues: There are various ways in 
which the non-progressive elements of Islam may be dealt with, 
and it seems that in each Islamic country a different way is 
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expedient. In Turkey, Mustafa Kemal has adopted the drastic 
way of reform by government order, and has made a clean sweep 
of half the religious institutions in his country, beginning with the 
Caliphate and the monastic orders. It is, perhaps, impossible 
to say how this has affected the Turkish Muslims in their hearts ; 
at any rate outwardly it has been successful. Another way has 
been attempted recently in Cairo by one or two writers of eminence, 
who have attacked the abuses of Islam as it were from within. 
Then he distinguishes two degrees of Radicalism in this reform of 
Islam from within. The first person he mentions is Shaykh ‘Abdu 
*r-Razik, who was expelled from Al-Azhar for his heretical views 
a year or twoago. Sir Denison says that Shaykh ‘Abdu ’r-Razik, 
for example, pointed out that most of the obstacles to modern 
progress in the doctrines of Islam were based on misinterpretation 
of the Koran, and that the Prophet’s teaching was concerned not 
with politics but with religion, not with this world but with the 
next. Of course, all religious reformers, whether they have been 
innovators or renovators, have always said that they were going 
back to the old thing; that is the strongest line that any religious 
innovator could take. That is another question for discussion— 
whether the view that the Prophet’s teaching was concerned not 
with politics but with religion, not with this world but with the 
next, really represents the fact, or whether it represents a con- 
venient formula for introducing a conception of Islam which is in 
some way modern instead of the old conception of a comprehensive 
community in which Church and State were not distinguished. 
Egypt, he continues, as a whole, is not yet ready for such argu- 
ments as these—the idea that Islam is purely concerned with 
religion and not with the things of this world—even though those 
arguments are adduced by men of profound learning in Muslim 
theology. The methods of religious reform which are now being 
introduced into Egypt, and are apparently meeting with no 
opposition, represent a third way which may lead to very far- 
reaching results. You have Shaykh ‘Abdu ’r-Razik saying that 
Islam should cut itself off from the things of this world and 
become concerned purely with religion as apart from politics and 
social affairs; and you get the third way, which may be briefly 
described as the modernisation of orthodoxy. It is an attempt 
to reform religious education without destroying tradition; to 
turn the doctors of religion into men of the world; to educate the 
pious under modern conditions; to teach them better what they 
wish to learn, and teach them something else besides what they 
wish to learn, which is, perhaps, harder to do—to give them 
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cleaner and healthier surroundings, and make the mawi/d as human 
as the efendi; and in doing all this to leave untouched the 
foundations of Faith and the practices of the Faithful. 

Then he adds in a note: I am convinced that the Islamic 
countries will remain Islamic at heart—just as Russia with its 
state dogma of Atheism will remain Christian—for you cannot 
eradicate spiritual yearnings among the people. There is another 
very controversial question for discussion—whether Islam in its 
spiritual sense can survive the change it is undergoing. 

To explain this third way of the modernisation of orthodoxy, 
as Sir Denison Ross calls it, I cannot do better than report a 
conversation with King Fu’ad. Here is an account of Sir Denison’s 
interview with King Fu’ad, and I will read it just asit stands. His 
Majesty began by referring to the wonderful reception he received 
in London and in Lancashire. He said he was glad to welcome 
Orientalists, because the history of Egypt was one of his chief 
interests. He wished to see collected together in Cairo every 
kind of document bearing on her history, including photographs 
of MSS. He is collecting copies of all documents relating to 
Egypt in foreign chancelleries. “I do not trust translations of 
such documents alone.’’ He is very busy trying to improve the 
conditions in Al-Azhar. A new head Shaykh, a very enlightened 
man, has been appointed. A large piece of land has been pur- 
chased all round the present building, and on it class-rooms and 
dormitories are to be built. I expressed some surprise that such 
reforms could be easily carried out. His Majesty replied, ‘‘ The 
‘Ulama and the students all realise that the old system is anti- 
quated and out of date and has little to commend it. I have also 
changed the bread ration of the teachers into cash, which they can 
spend as they think fit.” You see, the things of this world do 
come in, after all, to a certain extent. His Majesty continues : 
“We shall have three faculties—Letters, Law and Religion—in 
which students will be respectively prepared for the career of 
teacher, lawyer or divine; ultimately we hope to introduce the 
study of foreign languages. I have instituted a plan of sending 
finished students of Al-Azhar to reside at five foreign Legations 
abroad in order that they may become men of the world in 
addition to performing their religious functions. In ten years’ 
time we shall have a real University; why should not the Shaykh 
of Al-Azhar of the future be as cultivated a man as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury? ’”’ Then the King added: ‘I see no reason why 
we should lose our traditions because we progress. The English 
have preserved more tradition than any other nation.” 
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Continuing the subject of Egypt, which was the first country 
he visited, Sir Denison Ross gives certain general impressions. 
These are mere headings. He simply talked to me about the 
headings, and I will give you what I can. 

The first heading refers to the immense spiritual and material 
changes brought about in Egypt by the Great War. 

The second is the immediate changes in attitude towards 
England. I gathered that his impression was that the first 
change brought about had been in the direction of unfriendliness 
towards us, but that the subsequent changes amount to a reversion 
towards friendliness. 

He speaks also of the amazing conversion to Anglophilism 
of many leading men who fought against us, perhaps in the 
Turkish army, and as a significant symptom he mentions the 
growth of the knowledge of the English language. Starting, of 
course, from the fact that French is the second language of Egypt, 
the language which is the medium for imbibing Western culture, 
and has been so during the more than forty years of the British 
occupation, he finds a change in the direction that Egyptians are 
beginning to study in English-speaking countries and are adopting 
English, perhaps not on an equality with French, but as well as 
French, as a medium of communication with the Western world, 
and that their feelings towards England are not so unfriendly as 
they were a few years ago. 

The only real grievance, he says, is the occupation of Cairo 
by British troops. As to that, he says that there seems to be no 
solution of the difficulty, and I fear even in this Institution it 
would not be right for me to say what little I know on this subject 
—that absolves me from trying to interpret what Sir Denison did 
or did not say to me—though it is difficult for anyone to hold or 
express views on the matter who does not know the exact position. 
In any case, on the Egyptian side it is only a question of amour 
propre—here we are on very controversial ground—while on our 
side it concerns the very existence of the Indian Empire. But it 
appears to me that, supposing no arrangement can be made which 
satisfies both parties, there is great hope to be derived from the 
very kindly attitude which exists and is daily improving between 
Egypt and England. This it is our duty to foster in every way, 
and it is indeed a pleasant duty, for personally I find the cultivated 
Egyptian of to-day one of the most charming of companions. 
The young Egyptian is, moreover, sentimental, and the fact that 
so many of them are being sent to England to study gives us a 
golden opportunity of winning the good graces of the rising 
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generation by cultivating their acquaintance, and showing them 
sympathy and kindness in a strange land. 

I have had considerable experience of these students, and 
though I cannot claim to have shown them special kindness, I 
have found them most appreciative and forthcoming, and during 
my short stay in Cairo my wife and I were very much touched by 
the attentions we received from former students of the School 
of Oriental Studies, who were always anxious to help us in every 
way and to be of any kind of service. 

Those are, as far as I can give them, the general impressions 
of his visit to Egypt. 

Then he comes on to a general subject suggested, perhaps, by - 
his rather arduous journey across the desert from Palestine and 
Syria to Baghdad—the subject of roads and communications. 
I speak with trembling about that, because he gives a very bad 
account of the journey across the desert, which I am travelling 
myself in September. The first point he makes is, I think, a very 
interesting one—the premature development of civil aviation: 
He points out that the effect of the War was to hasten the 
development of civil aviation by, perhaps, ten or a dozen years, 
and to bring that straight away to the Middle East right on top 
of far more primitive means of transport and communication. 
He emphasises the effect of the War upon communication in the 
Middle East, and says in fact that the Damascus—Baghdad route 
is the one convenience which owes nothing to the Great War. I 
believe that even that does owe something to the Great War. 
I think Mr. Nairn and his associates were soldiers in Lord Allenby’s 
army before they took up the extraordinarily enterprising plan of 
starting a motor-bus route from Damascus to Baghdad. 

The greatest benefit arising from the Great War in the Middle 
East was the building of roads where none existed before, and the 
consequent introduction of the motor-car. Sir Denison adds that 
the roads built by the reckless expenditure of Great Britain 
(another controversial point) cannot be kept in order adequately 
with normal financial resources. In parts of the country where 
roads have been built and then turned over to the local govern- 
ment the motor-car is coming in. In a land of very sparse 
population and abundant petrol perhaps the more natural means 
of transport is the car and lorry on the road, rather than railways. 
Sir Denison adds that the American car has already won supremacy 
in that part of the world. 

That leads him on to Persia, and, still discussing the question 
of transport and communications, he raises the question of what 
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aviation means in countries that only possess scattered and rare 
cities, and he says, “ Flying” and “ travelling ” are two totally 
different things. To-day the snail-caravan, the hare-automobile 
and the eagle-aeroplane continue to exist (not “side by side”’ 
but one on top of the other, or one running into the other, shall we 
say). The swifter methods have not really eliminated the slowest, 
but they get in each other’s way; for the cart drawn by horses, 
invented for the roads, is a source of much discomfort to the car 
driver, while the camel and the mule caravans still survive, and 
are a nuisance to the drivers of carts as well as to the motorists. 
The only institution that has been knocked out is the horse for 
riding, and with it have disappeared the post stations. You now 
have the cart and the motor-car on the ground, and the aeroplane 
above them all, existing as alternative means of travelling— 
alternatives, I suppose, that are settled by one’s purse. 

The chief disadvantage of motor travelling in Persia is the 
length of the distance between the big towns, where alone one can 
obtain accommodation for man and mechanic. 

Then he makes a statement which will probably be con- 
troverted—that he believes that the bill for the British military 
operations in Persia during the War was something like eighty 
million pounds. It may have been much more or much less than 
that. We shall probably be told during the evening. What the 
roads actually cost cannot perhaps be ascertained, but it is quite 
certain that the finances of Persia, had they been in part devoted 
to making these roads, would have taken many years to achieve 
such a result. As it is there are not sufficient funds to provide 
for their upkeep, though due credit must be given for the way in 
which the Government keeps the roads open to traffic in the winter 
as far as possible by the employment of thousands of labourers. 
Gradually, however, these roads are bound to deteriorate and 
become hardly serviceable. That, of course, raises a problem; 
because meanwhile the people of Persia are becoming used to 
travelling, if not by automobile, then by cart, along these gradually 
deteriorating British-built roads. 

He continues: Aviation bids fair to do more for Persia than 
for almost any other country, because no country, with the excep- 
tion of Tibet, is so utterly hemmed round by high mountain 
ranges. 

The present rulers of Persia, having obtained their roads, as it 
were, for nothing, are bent on having a railway, perhaps more 
as an outward and visible sign of progress than for practical 
purposes; but many friends of Persia feel that if only a small 
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fraction of the sum spent annually on the railways could be 
devoted to the upkeep of the main roads, greater advantages 
would accrue to the Persians themselves, and they certainly 
would have more money to devote to the army and to education. 
Long before this railway is completed, regular air lines will have 
been established between all the big towns in Persia. One can well 
appreciate the desire to have a railway connecting the Persian 
Gulf with the Caspian, but the luxury is one which Persia cannot 
really afford at the moment, and it is difficult to see what carrying 
out this project will do for Persia; especially because she needs 
more and better roads, and it is the money she pays the railway 
concessionaires that eats up funds which would suffice to improve 
her road communications all over Persia. However, that is a 
subject I never mentioned in Persia, and I am somewhat reluctant 
to refer to it here, as it seems ungracious to criticise a policy which 
is so obviously inspired by the desire for self-improvement. 
Perhaps it may occur to those who rule Persia that an up-to-date 
and regular air service would be a more practical and economical 
way of keeping abreast of the times. You are most of you aware 
that the German Junker Company have excellent services in 
Persia, and thanks to the recent Agreement between Persia and 
‘Iraq there is now a connection through the German Junker 
Service to Baghdad with the British Air. Route to India, which 
also goes through Baghdad. 

Then Sir Denison Ross, dealing further with the general 
effects of the War, says: It has made the East in general better 
acquainted with the different nations of Europe. The Firengi 
is now more precisely differentiated. First of all the Oriental 
classed us all, English, French, German, American and the rest, 
as Firengi, some kind of strange people. Now he distinguishes ; 
he has fought on both sides, and has seen us at our best and at our 
worst. He has seen us in tight corners, he has seen us as victors 
and he has seen us at peace after war, and my impression is that 
the Englishman comes out of all this rather better than he went 
in as far as regards his personal reputation. I do not here refer 
to the-mere politics of any nation. Before the War the English- 
man was an Imperialist who wanted to buy all the world for 
himself, he was an ubiquitous globe trotter, and rather inclined 
to be rude to Orientals. For some time after the War anti- 
English propaganda still had its influence; but in recent years, I 
think, the general attitude towards Englishmen has greatly 
improved, at any rate in Egypt and in ‘Iraq. 

The case with Persia is different, and any change in her feelings 
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towards England must of necessity come about slowly; but even 
here I am inclined to be optimistic, and to feel that we are 
gaining rather than losing ground. I must confess that while I 
was in Teheran I was unable to detect any dislike of the English 
or any preponderant influence of any other nation. That is his 
general impression of the condition in Persia. 

Coming back to the general question of the changes in the 
Islamic worid as a whole, he says that intellectually the whole 
East has been stirred, but more especially is this noticeable in the 
Near and Middle East. There, again, it is a question whether 
China has been more stirred up than the Islamic countries. In 
Sir Denison Ross’s view, it is in the Islamic countries that the 
effect of this general ferment has been especially revolutionary. 

The prejudices of the Islamic world have been greatly modified, 
and the self-satisfaction of religious pride has given way to a 
spirit of inquiry—a self-questioning whether after all progress was 
not inevitable and even desirable, and whether Islam in its 
bigoted form was not a stumbling-block to such progress. 

Egypt, Turkey and Persia have all been in varying degrees 
awakened by the Great War; and all are determined to rid them- 
selves of much that was standing in the way of progress. 

Turkey under Mustafa Kemal may be said to have gone the 
whole hog; Egypt is moving or acting slowly but surely ; Persia, 
which has a far more difficult task, is making steady progress 
against great odds. 

But nevertheless it may be claimed that all three countries 
owe their present enlightened rulers to the Great War. 

Then I turn to some rather sketchy notes on Persia. They 
are mere headings. They must have been jotted down just when 
this unfortunate sickness was falling on Sir Denison Ross. It 
is tantalising, because it is an interview with Riza Pehlevi. He 
was going to give it in fuller form. It is merely headings jotted 
down. Iam afraid that I cannot invent it for you, so I must leave 
it out. The only thing I have been able to gather is that his main 
watchword is the establishment of order (nazm). His idea is that 
he will not have been successful in this unless he can make the 
Persian people realise the need of order, so that he can make them 
take up the idea of law and order for themselves without having 
it simply imposed upon them from above. 

Then there is another tantalising note: ‘“‘ The meaning of the 
Pehlevi hat.” As you know, Riza did not wish to be behind the 
times, and when other rulers took action—when Faisal in ‘Iraq 
introduced the Faisal cap without compulsion, and Mustafa 
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Kemal in Turkey did not introduce any particular hat but just 
prohibited the fez or the kalpak, and said, “‘ You must wear 
something with a brim; you may wear anything you like if it has 
a brim,” Riza said, “‘ Not only must you give up your old kind of 
headgear, but you must wear a particular uniform kind of hat.” 
Sir Denison Ross points out that that corresponds rather to the 
older stage of sartorial reform, as we call it, in Turkey. It 
corresponds really to the introduction of the fez by Mahmud II. 
The idea is the same. The idea is to produce a kind of solidarity 
of national consciousness by making every Persian subject, what- 
ever his station in life or profession or creed or province, wear 
something which is both uniform and Persian. So the Persian 
men are now compelled to wear a uniform Pehlevi hat, which, I 
am told, is like the French officer’s kéfi with a peak, only it is 
black instead of being blue. They have no choice as to the shape 
of it. They must all wear this standardised hat. I gather from 
Sir Denison Ross that, again profiting by the experience of Mustafa 
Kemal, who did all these things a year or two ahead of him, Riza 
Shah has made no attempt to impose any corresponding changes of 
dress, still less uniformity of dress, upon the Persian women. 
As perhaps you know, when Mustafa tried to introduce compulsory 
changes of dress for Turkish women he met with one of the few 
defeats that he has had in his career, because the Turkish women 
decided that, though it was very nice to give up the veil and the 
charshaf and wear Western hats, one of the most important things 
was that they should be free to do as they liked. So in one 
province where the local Provincial Council ordered them on a 
certain day to give up the charshaf and the veil, they all insisted 
on coming out in veils, even people who for years had worn no 
veil, and the authorities were defeated. Then the Government 
thought they would try it the other way round, and in another 
province ordered the women to wear veils, so of course the 
women at once came out unveiled, and they were defeated once 
more. After that the Government thought it would be best to 
leave them alone, and evidently Riza has followed the example 
of his exemplar, Mustafa Kemal. 

Then there is another rather enigmatic heading: ‘‘ The 
test for Mujtahids.” I suppose I ought to try to explain what 
Mujtahids are. I rather hesitate at this, because those who 
know will catch me out for explaining it wrongly, and those who 
do not know will not be much the wiser. They are the divines. 
A Mujtahid is a doctor of the law. Mujtahid means the man who 
makes an effort, and its technical meaning is the man who is 
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recognised as having the right and the ability to make an effort 
in the sense of having the right and the ability to think for him- 
self, so to speak, instead of simply following precedent—thinking 
a thing out, and by thinking very hard perhaps creating a new 
precedent, and thinking new thoughts about religious doctrine. 
That is a very formidable kind of man for a Government to be up 
against. If the divines cannot think new thoughts, the Govern- 
ment can tell beforehand exactly what they can and cannot say 
and take measures accordingly. If the divines are recognised 
as being authorised to think new thoughts and they do not like 
what the Government does, and they very often have not liked it, 
they can think new thoughts which are disagreeable to the Govern- 
ment. For instance, Riza proclaimed a Republic, or meant to, in 
1924, and the Mujtahids stopped it. He cannot prevent them 
thinking new thoughts, but he can limit their numbers, and he 
has done that, by saying that there must be an examination for 
Mujtahids. You cannot just say, “I am a Mujtahid,” and then 
take sanctuary and sit there while people’s feelings rise because 
the Government is suggesting the building of a railway or intro- 
ducing conscription or something disagreeable. He says, “ If 
you are going to do that you must at least pass an examination 
before you are to be allowed to do it.”’ The fact is that you now 
have to wear your Pehlevi hat and not a turban unless you pass a 
rather stiff examination in theology. I asked Sir Denison Ross 
whether it was the Government who set the examination or the 
other Mujtahids. I could not make out which it was, but I 
gathered it was the other Mujtahids. At any rate, it has limited 
the number of Mujtahids, and to that extent Riza has limited the 
extent of the opposition to his reforms. The opposition was, of 
course, much more serious in Persia than in Turkey, because 
these Shi‘ah Mujtahids are a more formidable body of divines 
than the ‘Ulama in a Sunni country. 

Sir Denison Ross notes the number of new scholars in Persia, 
people who are studying Persian literature and antiquities from 
the point of view of Western scholarship, young as well as old 
men. Then he mentions, as among the changes, boulevards in 
the cities, roads, railways, aviation and dress. In Persia there is 
the lounge suit and in ‘Iraq the Faisal cap that I mentioned just 
now. 

Persia is bound to change as time goes on, but he pleads, 
“Let it be gradual.” Then he adds, again from direct personal 
experience: No traveller should complain of the jawaz or pass 


regulations when motoring. These pass regulations represent 
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such safety-on the roads that the journey by car from Teheran 
to the frontier of ‘Iraq can be made by a woman alone in safety. 
(That is a very striking fact.) 

Nor should the traveller selfishly complain that the men 
look less picturesque in Pehlevi hats and lounge suits. Persia 
is not there merely to be picturesque—or to be stared at. 

There is at any rate a spirit of real endeavour on the part of 
the King and his Ministers. It is only for this spirit to percolate 
through to the people and ultimately to the masses, for it does not 
seem yet to have affected the bazaar. 

Then he touches on Arabia, and says: Of Arabia I am not in 
a position to speak, but although the Wahhabi régime represents 
Islam in its strictest form, Ibn Sa‘tid seems to have no prejudices © 
against modern improvements which do not run counter to the 
tenets of Islam. He allows pilgrims to use motor-cars for the 
journey to Mecca, and he is doing much to widen the education 
of his people. He is perhaps the most compelling force in Islam 
since the Prophet himself. That is a very strong thing to say, 
and I asked Sir Denison Ross if I should repeat that as it stood, 
without suggesting that it was in any sense a hyperbole, and he 
said that I might. That is another question for discussion— 
whether Ibn Sa‘id is the most compelling force in Islam since the 
Prophet himself. I believe this spring he has won a signal victory 
over the rather rebellious military captains on his north-east 
borders, who have been a great nuisance for a number of years to 
‘Iraq. Faisal Ad-Dawish is said not only to have been defeated 
but to have died of his wounds. If that is true it means that 
Ibn Sa‘tid’s authority in his dominions is much more firmly 
established than it has ever been, and therefore presumably the 
situation on the frontier of ‘Iraq and of Trans-Jordan will be 
easier in future than in the immediate past. 

Then Sir Denison Ross turns to ‘Iraq: In ‘Iraq a new nation 
has been brought into being by the War; and it is a rare oppor- 
tunity to be able to watch a nation in the making. ‘Iraq other 
than politically was no more Turkish than Arabia before the War, 
but in both the official language has for centuries been Turkish. 
In 1517 Egypt and Arabia were conquered by Sultan Selim I, 
and in 1534 Sultan Sulayman I conquered ‘Iraq, including 
Baghdad and Basra. Thus for four hundred years these countries 
were ruled from Constantinople. The result was that most of the 
officials and officers of both countries enjoyed a Turkish education 
—a much better education than they could have got in any other 
Islamic country—while many of them were educated in recent 
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years in Germany. There was no special reason why officials or 
officers in Turkish ‘Iraq should make a study of the Arabic 
language, even though the Arabic language was the native 
vernacular speech. The avenue to education or advancement in 
the army or administration lay in the Turkish language. 

Now this is all changed, and though the present generation 
of public servants have to take pains to learn Arabic for the 
performance of their duties—their natural official language still 
being Turkish—the next generation will probably have no 
knowledge of Turkish. It is a pity to see this fine language dying 
out in Egypt and ‘Iraq, but it is probably obtaining a new lease 
of life thanks to the bold introduction of the Latin alphabet by 
Mustafa Kemal (another subject for discussion), an alphabet far 
better suited to this harmonious language than the Arabic, which 
only has three vowel signs to represent the ten vowel sounds 
of Turkish. At this point Sir Denison Ross has a second thought, 
for there is a note added : “I wish I had time to discuss to-night 
the effect of this change of alphabet. I am led to believe that 
it has ruined the public Press, and that instead of increasing 
literacy it has had the opposite result.” I think it is clear that 
if we have, as I hope we shall have, a discussion on this question 
of the effect of the change of alphabet, Sir Denison Ross would 
be equally prepared to discuss it on both sides. I cannot make his 
second thoughts agree with his first, which shows that it is a 
controversial subject on which much may be said. In the course 
of conversation on the alphabet he said he saw no reason why the 
Latin alphabet should be introduced into Persia; he had no 
expectation that it would be introduced there; the Arabic 
alphabet was not only perfectly suitable to writing Persian, but 
a small boy of five years old seemed to be able to scribble it out 
without difficulty, and he did not see any need for following the 
Turkish example in the matter of the alphabet in Persia. 

In ‘Iraq, as in Egypt, we have the question of reconciling 
national amour propre with the presence of British troops and 
officials, but in ‘Iraq the question is both more acute and less 
acute. In the first place the presence of a British Air Force is 
needed for the actual protection of the country from foreign 
invasion—in Egypt the need is more remote, though here again 
comes in the question of how troublesome the raids on ‘Iraq from 
Arabia are going to be in the near future—while the need for 
British official advisers to the Government is to be condoned by 
the fact that the State is a new one and was practically created 
by ourselves. 

BB2 
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I do not profess to be an ardent Imperialist, and I think 
history more or less makes itself, but I may be permitted con- 
sistently with my sympathy with the ‘Iraqis to believe that if 
Mesopotamia belonged to England we could make a wonderful 
country of it, and possibly revive its ancient prestige, if not 
artistically at least materially. The possibilities are enormous, 
and one can only hope that the new nation of ‘Iraqis will work out 
its own salvation, and, sinking-its amour propre, take advice and 
help where it is offered and needed, when our mandate comes to 
an end. ‘Iraq has in Faisal a capable and dignified king, and 
among her ruling class many men of sterling worth and intelligence. 
It must not be thought that I wish to see any of these countries 
Westernised ; I only desire to see them progress in such a manner — 
as is consistent with the best of their own traditions and with 
what is best in our civilisation. The task is not insurmountable; 
a beginning has been made; but the workers in the field are few 
and inexperienced, and they obviously need help and counsel 
from outside. 

Then he goes on to Syria, and says: Of Syria I feel I can say 
very little. The problem there has difficulties of its own, for 
Syria is not one country, but is split into nationalities and religions 
bitterly opposed to one another. Each in turn has risen in revolt, 
and the French have to maintain an army of many thousands for 
the preservation of order. So far the attempt of the French to get 
a united Syria with a Constitutional Assembly has only resulted 
in a deadlock. Ultimately some compromise will no doubt be 
arrived at, and the Syrians will unite and accept the guidance and 
control of French officials. Judging quite superficially, I should 
say that Syria has benefited rather less by the Great War than 
other countries in the Near East (I do not know whether I ought 
to smile when I say that, because I do not know whether it is 
ironical or not); though here again road communications have 
been greatly increased and improved. 

Then, finally, he comes to Palestine: From what little I saw 
of Palestine, I found it in some ways the country that had bene- 
fited most. The railways are excellent, the stations quite Euro- 
pean-looking, the roads the best I saw, and peace and order seemed 
to reign without the presence of a single soldier. Of Zionism I 
saw nothing; but the new Hebrew University, beautifully situated 
on Mount Skopos overlooking the Dead Sea, is the best indication 
of what can be achieved in the New East that I saw in my travels. 
It is a phenomenon without parallel. Though it is still only in 
the making, the possibilities are obvious. All instruction is given 
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in Hebrew, that is, ancient Hebrew adapted to modern life and 
thought—not, be it noted, Yiddish—and the Jewish professors 
of every branch of learning are to be recruited from all over the 
world. They already have a fully equipped Arabic department 
with five lecturers and a large library, which is doing some most 
valuable research work. What are still lacking are pupils—an 
enviable position, because the professors can do more research 
work—but I feel convinced that these will be forthcoming in large 
numbers, and that ultimately Jerusalem will become a great 
centre of Oriental learning and archeology. I see no reason why 
Christian Orientalists should not be among the students of this 
University. For those who study Semitic languages the acquire- 
ment of modern Hebrew would present very little difficulty. 
The climate is excellent, the town offers modern comforts, though 
the hotels, as elsewhere (outside Cairo), are pitiably bad; and 
the surrounding country is full of inexhaustible places of interest 
and beauty. 

Then there is a very interesting note on his final impression 
and second thoughts about Zionism: I have never been what is 
called a Zionist : on the contrary, I was at one time a protagonist 
of the Palestinian Arabs. But I have since come to regard the 
Balfour Declaration in quite a different light. I thought the 
principle of a Jewish home was vitiated by the fact that so few 
Jews would wish to settle in Palestine, and none of the rich or 
influential ones. But I now see that the success of Zionism does 
not depend on numbers, but on the creation of a general centre 
for a scattered race. 

He ends with a personal note about hotels: Talking of hotels, 
what a strange thing it is that hotel-keepers in the East show no 
enterprise whatever. There is no excuse for not having good 
hotels in Damascus, Baghdad and Teheran. The building and 
the management always seem to be left to persons who have no 
idea of European comfort or needs; just as in India the station 
restaurants used always to be (and perhaps still are) run by persons 
who had no idea what Europeans eat in their own houses. I had 
an opportunity of speaking to King Riza Pehlevi on this subject, 
and he seemed to enter enthusiastically into the idea of having one 
good hotel in Teheran. 

Thanks to the air service from Cairo and the convoys from 
Damascus to Baghdad, increasing numbers of visitors (including 
whole shiploads of Americans) go to Baghdad in the winter; 
but though there are half a dozen hotels there, one stays in 
any one of them at the risk of being poisoned and with the 
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certainty of being uncomfortable. That is Sir Denison Ross’s 
peroration. 

Perhaps before I sit down I might recapitulate the main 
points which I think he meant to bring up for discussion, and then 
I hope those present will do their share in carrying the discussion 
on, because, after all, it depends on the company present, as the 
lecturer is not here himself. 

I suppose the biggest question he raises in his paper is, Can 
Islam be modernised? If you tried to put that in a concrete way 
you would say, Can Islam be turned from a community which is 
Church and State and every other form of social life and activity 
combined, into a Church in the modern sense, that is, into a - 
religious institution apart from the State, definitely working on a 
different plane from that of politics? That is the point which is 
touched by Shaykh ‘Abdu ’r-Razik when he tries to prove, or 
proves for aught I know, from the Scriptures that the teaching 
of the Prophet as shown in the Koran and traditions refers purely 
to religious and not to worldly affairs. From the little 1 know, 
I should have thought it extraordinarily hard to prove that from 
the Koran and traditions; but if you could prove it to the satis- 
faction of the majority of pious Muslims it would certainly make 
it easier for Islam to survive in the modern world, which is 
organised on modern lines in the sense that there seems hardly 
room in a world of States based on the Western pattern for an 
international society like Islam which is both Church and State 
and covers the whole field of social life as well as personal religion 
and spiritual experience. Can Islam cease to be Church and State 
and become merely Church? Put in a rather crude way, that 
is the question one considers when one asks, Can Islam be 
modernised ? 

The second is the problem of the British garrisons in Egypt— 
at Cairo, and I suppose, at Alexandria. If one studies the 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations from 1927 to 1928, one sees that 
they came extraordinarily near to the conclusion of a treaty; 
but though great good-will was shown on both sides, and neither 
party easily gave up the idea of reaching an agreement, the 
negotiations broke down on the question of the British garrisons. 
The British Government claimed the right to maintain garrisons 
for a certain number of years wherever it liked in Egyptian 
territory. That was the crucial question on which the negotia- 
tions broke down, and from which, I suppose, the next set of 
negotiations will start. That is a very pertinent question at the 
moment. 
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Then there is the question of communications covering the 
whole region. Cars, abundant petrol, and a sparse population 
point towards motor roads rather than railways as the future 
means of communication in the Middle East. 

Then there is the question, which Sir Denison Ross touched 
on several times, of the attitude of the Islamic world towards 
the Firengis, or Westerners in general, and towards the British 
in particular. There is the question of the change of alphabet. 
It is an extraordinary fact that not only the Turks of Turkey 
but the Turks of a dozen or more Turkish-speaking States in the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics have now all adopted the 
Latin alphabet in place of the Arabic alphabet as the script for 
writing their various Turkish dialects. Will that spread? Will 
other Islamic peoples, like the Persians, adopt it? Will other 
Oriental peoples, like the Chinese and Japanese, scrap their own 
forms of writing and follow the example of adopting the Latin 
alphabet? That is a very big question, and a great deal hangs 
on it. 

Finally, there is one of the most controversial of all questions, 
What is the real basis of Zionism? Is that basis one which can 
have a future in Palestine ? 

I have tried as far as I can to point out the controversial 
questions in Sir Denison Ross’s paper, because I think that is the 
best way of getting up a discussion. I can only apologise for 
the very inadequate way in which I have rendered his notes to 
you to-night. 


Abridged record of the discussion following the above address. 


Major HAROLD ARMSTRONG: During the last fifteen years I have 
travelled in and studied the Middle East and especially Turkey. Such 
knowledge as I have gained I give you for what it is worth. 

My task is no easy one, for I must disagree with and criticise Sir 
Denison Ross, and for me to criticise Sir Denison is as if a minnow 
were to open its mouth and try to spout water at a whale. 

The word ‘‘ Westernisation” is one of those general terms that 
means so little. We tend to sum it up as progress on material lines; 
to define it in terms of railways, roads, ports and government buildings 
and the increase of the import of our manufactures. But the only 
modernisation which is of value is based on a change of heart and 
spirit. 

Sir Denison Ross has spoken of progress in Turkey. It is hard to 
say as yet how far there has been progress. Let me sum it up in this 
way. On the one hand, the people of this generation have made a 
tremendous effort, and with it they have won their liberty. They are 
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free of the interference of the European Powers, of the traitorous 
Christian population who looked always for outside help, of the 
capitulations, and above all of the soul-clogging rule of the Ottoman 
Empire. They are free to work out their own salvation in their own 
way, but their tremendous effort has left them nerveless and tired-out. 

On the other hand, the leaders, Mustafa Kemal and the men round 
him, are efficient, energetic and to some extent inspired by high 
ideals. They are striving against the sloth and the inefficiency of 
their subordinates and the mass stupidity of the people. They do not 
believe in the present generation. All their efforts are concentrated 
on the education of the next generation. They are teaching the boys 
and girls the most advanced democratic ideas. The result is still 
hidden beyond the corner of the future. 

At the same time I do not want you to think that all the ideas on 
which Mustafa Kemal is working are new. Enver and Talaat worked 
at most of them. Take, for instance, the fez. The Turks, unlike 
Arabs and Indians, rarely wore the fez outside Turkey. Mahmud II 
did not introduce the fez to make all Turks look alike. It happened’ 
that the old headgear ran out of stock and some enterprising Austrians 
introduced the fez ; as it was peakless and suited the Ottoman shape 
of head it took the public fancy, but outside Turkey the Turks had 
always avoided using it. When such old die-hards as Damad Ferid 
Pasha and Tewfik Bey came to the Peace Conference in 1920 they 
wore top-hats, and when I met Javid of Salonika in Milan in 1921 
he was wearing a cloth cap. In 1927 he was hung as a reactionary. 

So too with the liberty and the unveiling of the women: The 
Young Turks had encouraged the women to come out. They failed, 
and so has Mustafa Kemal up to date.- It is the women who refuse 
to unveil, and the men, who are intensely jealous by nature, do not 
encourage them. A women who goes out from an ordinary house 
unveiled to-day will be treated with coldness by her men-folk. 

There is a small group of advanced women, but the rest do not 
follow them. They have gone to the other extreme. They have 
kicked high over the traces. They have become more European 
than the European and more infidel than the infidel. In 1920 I 
thought that the future revival of Turkey would come from the 
women, but that hope has not materialised. 

Professor Toynbee spoke of safety; to-day it is safe to travel 
anywhere in Turkey without escort or arms as long as the Government 
has given permission. Only across to the east of the Euphrates 
where the Kurds are still not completely subdued there are still brigand 
bands in the hills. The police and the gendarmes are excellent and 
efficient, but travelling is a laborious process, for at every vilayet 
frontier and every big town one is cross-examined until one feels like 
a criminal out on ticket of leave. 

As regards the new alphabet: I consider that in every way the 
reform is good. I have never been able to believe that Arabic grew 
out of the mentality of a people. I believe that some cantankerous 
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professor with a jigsaw puzzle of a mind must have gone out into a 
desert for twenty years and worked out all its rules and complications. 
Still, it suited the Arab mentality; but it did not suit the Turkish, 
which is essentially simple. In the past not ten per cent. of the 
population could read or write. There is a touch of dramatic possi- 
bility in, by one stroke of the pen, sending a whole nation back to 
school and giving them a new start unhampered by the complications 
of the old script. I am whole-heartedly in favour of the new script, 
and when a few minor alterations have been made it will be excellent. 
I found that the idea had gone abroad that the script was to open a 
door into a new world and that the Turks were learning it with 
enthusiasm. 

As to religion: in the old days the whole social and official life, 
the laws, the customs, the titles to property, the whole mental outlook 
of the Turks was religious and centralised round the Caliph and Sultan. 
I assure you that at this minute Islam in Turkey is dead. I cannot 
agree with Sir Denison when he says that all the countries of the 
Middle East will remain Islamic. Islam and all religion has gone 
completely out of the consciousness of the Turks. I begin to doubt 
whether at heart they were ever religious, but Islam with its auto- 
cratic organisation and its military outlook and its drill-like prayers 
appealed to their mentality. Religion is gone, and there is a great 
gap as yet unfilled except by the hero-worship of Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal. 

The official position of religion is curious. The Government place 
it on a footing with, let us say, physical culture or the arts. They 
say, ‘‘ We must modernise it and bring it up to modern standards. 
We are not quite sure if it is of any value in the State, but we shall 
see.”” Religion with a divine inspiration as something from God does 
not exist. 

Finally, I wish to repeat that the future lies with the generation 
just rising. In Russia there is a new spirit, and whether it be good 
or evil, assuredly there will come out of Russia some new thing. I 
have not yet seen that new spirit in Turkey, but I am convinced that 
if Mustafa Kemal and his associates can last a generation there 
will grow out of their valiant endeavours a nation which will be 
compact, vital and capable of working out its own destiny. 


LIEvuT.-COLONEL SIR ARNOLD T. WILSON: To discuss a lecture in 
these circumstances is like being asked to criticise a musical revue on 
the strength of the book of the words without the music. The music 
of Sir Denison Ross’s voice is absent, and we have his words without 
the only link which would connect them up and make a continuous 
story. Professor Toynbee has done his best by throwing a whole 
basketful of red herrings in front of us to induce us to take some of 
them up. Every speaker has selected one matter only, the question 
of the existence of religious sentiments amongst Islamic peoples, on 
which to talk, and every one of them has declared that “ there ain’t 
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no sich thing.” I am firmly convinced that each of them from his 
respective point of view is wrong. 

If I have one criticism to make of Sir Denison Ross’s notes, it is 
that they are a bundle of generalisations which seem to be inadequately 
supported by facts, or by facts which seem to me of a very superficial 
kind, few of which really get to the root of the matter. The Pehlevi 
hat, the motor-car, wireless and the like are the merest superficialities. 
That is not modernisation. That is the ordinary normal process of 
Westernisation which has been going on in Persia since the seventh 
century, when the Persians were ‘‘ modernised”’ by the Arabs. As 
Dr. Hogarth wrote of this period: ‘‘ Never has captor more swiftly 
and subtly been captured by his captive than Arabia by Persia.” 
The Mongols followed along in the fourteenth century and massacred 
a million or more Persians. Two centuries later a few Mongol words 
were practically all that was left of the ‘‘ Mongolisation”” of Persia. 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there were further modern- 
isations. Fire-arms were discovered in Europe; the Persians at once 
imported several Europeans to instruct them in their use against 
their enemies. 

Persia has not been modernised and has not in reality been 
Westernised. Look at the map: there is Persia right up against 
Russia. For the past hundred years, living cheek by jowl with Russia, 
Persia has maintained her complete independence of Russian thought. 
Although sixty or seventy per cent. of her trade for the past hundred 
years has been with Russia, Persia remains aloof in spirit and in 
practice. For the past ten years Persia has been living alongside the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, and has remained free from any 
impregnation by their basic ideas. Her-freedom is due to her cultural 
independence. For the safety of Persia it is essential, if she is to 
continue to develop on her own lines, that she should not attempt 
modernisation, and I do not think that the attempt is being made. 
It is true that the Persians have adopted motor-cars and in a small 
way railways. But let us remember that the Persians have always 
been in the forefront in anything of that sort. The first Eastern 
nation to enter the Postal Union and to adopt a system of telegraphs 
was Persia, which country was also among the first of the Eastern 
nations to join the League of Nations and to become an active member. 
The Persians have always been ready to adapt to their own peculiar 
needs any Western invention that seemed to suit them. But that 
does not mean that they are being Westernised, with one exception. 
Westernisation is taking place in the sphere of law. They are tending 
to separate the Church from the State, to substitute secular for 
ecclesiastical law and courts of law. The degree of success which has 
attended their efforts, as it has attended the efforts of ‘Iraq, of Egypt 
and half a dozen other countries, is some indication of the degree of 
the permanence of Islam as an institution. I do not for a moment 
believe that it is incapable of adapting itself to the twentieth century. 
Whoever reads the ecclesiastical history of Europe will come again 
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and again upon periods when religion appeared to be dying or dead. 
Again and again it has shed its temporal superfluities and has reap- 
peared to meet the spiritual requirements of the people at large. I 
think it will do so again. I think it is all to the good of Islam that it 
should be rid of its temporal responsibilities, which have brought it 
into disrepute in Turkey, not without good reason, and to some extent 
in Persia, because it is impossible to expect local courts, religious or 
civil, to deal with a thousand and one cases of property without 
dishonesty in some cases and, in practically every case, without 
offending at least one party to a dispute, who thereupon imputes the 
worst vices to religion instead of to human weakness. 

Sir Denison Ross had a good deal to say with regard to the reckless 
expenditure on roads in Persia during the War, but of the 600 miles 
of road which he traversed, 450 miles were built long before the War, 
mostly with Russian money. Those roads were appropriated by the 
Persian Government to their own uses as the outcome of the Declara- 
tion of 1919, by which Russia abandoned its road and other con- 
cessions and handed them over to the Persian Government.: The 
remaining 150 miles of the roads to which Sir Denison refers were 
made by us in an effort te support our Russian Allies by sending a 
force from Baghdad to Kermanshah and thus to Baku. The expendi- 
ture was a small item in a great campaign, and part of our attempt 
to support the Russians against the Turks. 

There is no question of the ability of the Persians to maintain 
these roads. The Persian standard of road maintenance is not high, 
but the roads are serviceable and are improving, and the importation 
of motor-cars into Persia is increasing at the rate of, roughly speaking, 
fifty per cent. per annum. 


Mr. YusuF Att: Last year I followed practically the same route 
as did Sir Denison Ross, only in the opposite direction. I also had 
presented to my mind some of the very controversial questions that 
have been raised to-night. I should like to make a few comments on 
the inevitable religious question. In that connection it will be best, 
perhaps, for me to recall a conversation I had in Angora with a very 
highly educated Turkish lady teacher, a Moslem. I asked her, “ What 
do you think of the laicisation of the State? Do you think it is really 
going to affect Islam?” She said, “ I firmly believe in the lay policy. 
I firmly believe it is going to strengthen Turkey, because all the 
accretions of centuries which brought religion into disrepute have 
been swept away.” But she added, ‘“‘ When foreigners talk as if 
Islam had been wiped out or as if the Turkish nation did not care 
any further for Islam, I generally smile. I myself belong to a family 


where the old traditions were strictly observed. I went to Paris and 


to London and took my teaching degrees there. When I came back 
I consulted my mother as to whether it would be right to break the 
veil. She was wholly opposed to it, but I felt that in the new Turkey 
the younger generation must take matters into their own hands. 
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Was I not right?’ I said she was, but I also said, “‘ What do you 
think is going to be the future of religion?’ She said, “ We are 
waiting for a new leader who will bring together the religious forces 
in the new spirit. It is impossible to suppose that the modern Turk, 
the emancipated Turkish woman, is going to follow all the old tradi- 
tions, which have really nothing to do with Islam.” I think she 
expressed it perfectly correctly. It is my own view. It is not right 
to say that Islam is inconsistent with modernisation, nor is it right to 
say that modernisation has only taken place since the War. What 
about India? In India the Moslems have always been a minority 
community. They are a minority community now. Yet the efforts 
of a great man like Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who founded a College for 
modern education, have been remarkably successful. That College | 
has now become the Moslem University of Aligarh, and, although its 
administration leaves very much to be desired, the new spirit that 
was brought into India has taken root, and every educated young 
Moslem who goes out to Europe feels that he is in a somewhat similar 
atmosphere to that in which he was brought up. 

I have had some correspondence with Shaykh ‘Abdu ’r-Razik, te 
was referred to in the lecture. I do not know whether Professor 
Toynbee was repeating an expression of Sir Denison Ross or whether 
it was his own comment when he said that modernisation practically 
meant the issue whether Islam was to govern everything, or that social 
life and every other thing except spiritual interests were to be divorced 
from religion. 

PROFESSOR TOYNBEE: That was my comment, not Sir Denison 
Ross's. 

Mr. YusuF ALI: On that point I should like to offer a few remarks. 
Whatever religion you care to mention, it is not true to say that it 
can. lose its interest in social questions, general life and the way of 
living. Such things as drinking alcohol, gambling, luxury and display, 
involve tremendous moral questions. Every social question ultimately 
depends upon the spiritual view we take of how we should live. In 
that sense it is perfectly true that Islam claims to guide the whole of 
our lives. Although Islam in the beginning had the closest union of 
Church and State, within forty years from the Hijra, still more 
markedly on the establishment of the ‘Abbasid Dynasty, a cleavage 
had gradually taken place. Instead of the Caliph, the Commander 
of the Faithful, being the supreme spiritual authority, there was 
another spiritual authority, which interpreted the law and the precepts 
of religion. There was certainly an Established Church as there is in 
England to-day. That does not mean that in Islam Church and 
State must necessarily be together. The Turks took a different view. 
But long before the Turks disestablished the Church there were many 
Islamic countries under European powers in which Islam existed as a 
minority community, as a disestablished community, in some cases 
as a community that had poverty and other disadvantages to struggle 
against, and Islam, instead of becoming weaker, became stronger. I 
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venture to say that Islam to-day in India is very much stronger than 
ever it was. I have travelled through Algeria, and I think Algerian 
Islam under French rule and disestablished is very much stronger 
than it was before. I believe that Islam in Palestine is getting a 
fresh impetus, as it were. These things always happen. A certain 
amount of stagnation takes place in a religion; then you have thinkers, 
wise Mujtahids, as they are called in Persia, who have the right to 
use private judgment and establish new standards and new forms, 
and reform takes place. The best hope for reform and for bringing 
our intellectual and spiritual knowledge into line with the world in 
general lies, I think, in the fact that we are coming more and more 
into contact with all the different ideas of the different civilisations. 
There is no doubt whatever that Islam will gain in strength rather 
than lose by these movements. I think, therefore, that the remark 
about Islam not being able to exist as a minority community or in a 
disestablished form requires further examination. . 

I should like to refer to the question of the alphabet. The change 
was not actually introduced in Turkey until after I left Angora, but it 
had been debated already. My own view is that it was a mistake; but 
the view taken was that, after all, the Arabic alphabet is peculiarly 
suited to the Arabic language and languages derived from it. Turkish 
is quite a different language. On that view the Turks disestablished, 
if I may so call it, their old alphabet. As far as I can hear, the result 
has been a set-back to education, to literature, to journalism, to all 
kinds of intellectual activity. Whether in the new generation they 
will pick up again I do not know. I think there are two sides to the 
question, and it must remain largely a question of tradition and 
sentiment. Even if the Turks succeed in disestablishing the Arabic 
alphabet, it is not at all likely, in fact it is most improbable, that the 
movement will be followed in Arabic countries where the Arabic 
alphabet is absolutely suited to the languages to which it applies. I 
hope that in forming any judgment on this question both sides will 
be fairly considered, and that the final result will depend not so much 
on the knowledge or the practical ability of any one individual or 
body, but upon the resultant of numerous forces. Ultimately, as I 
believe, the result will be that each nation or people or group will 
adopt the alphabet which is most suited to its own needs. And, after 
all, alphabets do not affect religion. 


Major-GENERAL SiR PERcy Cox, the Chairman : Professor Toynbee 
does not wish to make any remarks in reply to the points that have 
been raised, so it remains for me to close the debate. I will only 
touch briefly on one or two points in doing so. 

As regards the question of the roads, and Persia’s ability to keep 
them up, I would remind you that Persia has no National Debt and 
has a balancing Budget, and is likely to have very thriving finances 
in the years to come. There seems, therefore, no reason why she 
should not be able to keep up her roads with reasonable efficiency. 
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In the matter of the alphabet, I agree with Mr. Yusuf Ali that 
the alteration of the alphabet, at any rate for certain purposes, 
especially for international purposes, such as telegrams and matters 
of that sort, is a very natural and inevitable change in all these 
countries. Persia, even when I was there eight or nine years ago, 
was beginning to use the Roman alphabet for telegrams. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to use the Oriental character for international messages. 
It goes badly into Morse; the values are not the same, and it is a 
great difficulty. In the same way in Turkey, I imagine, that is partly 
the reason: it is so much easier for international communication to 
use a common language, which becomes a sort of Esperanto; but I 
do not think the change in question goes any deeper than that. 

I am inclined to agree with Sir Denison Ross in regard to the 
position of Ibn Sa‘iid. I certainly think that at present he is the © 
leading figure on the stage of Islam. I doubt whether there has 
been a greater since Muhammed: I cannot think of any. I only hope 
that he may be preserved to carry on the very great work which he 
is doing now, and which could only be accomplished by a very great 
character. 

Lastly, with regard to the attitude of the Middle East towards 
the West and towards foreigners in their countries, recent news from 
Persia rather points to what appears to be an extremely anti-foreign 
attitude. In fact the tendency of all these young States is to get rid of 
Western control and to be on their own feet. Since the present régime 
was instituted in Persia, that has been one of the main political planks 
of Riza Pehlevi and his régime—to rid Persia of foreign dominance and 
foreign influence. In all these cases, since such foreign influence has for 
centuries been mainly or predominantly British, it is we who feel the 
pressure more than any other nation. We feel it very acutely at 
present in certain directions. But I think we have to expect it. It 
is not directed against us in particular; it is a general desire to get rid 
of foreign influence and control. 
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A PROBLEM OF ARABIAN STATESMANSHIP 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


IBN Sa‘0D already ranks as one of the great statesmen of 
Arabian history. Starting as a landless exile, he has built up, 
in a quarter of a century, an empire extending across the Arabian 
peninsula east and west from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, 
and north and south from the frontiers of ‘Iraq and Transjordan 
to the fringes of the Yaman highlands and the Rub‘u’l-Khili 
desert. Ever since his conquest of Hasa from the Turks first 
brought him into contact with the British Empire in 1913, it has 
been his professed policy to keep on good terms with the British 
Government, and there is no valid reason for doubting that these 
professions of friendship have been sincere. They have, how- 
ever, to be reconciled with the fact that since Ibn Sa‘id’s 
dominions came to march with ‘Iraq and Transjordan through 
his conquest of Jabal Shammar in 1921 and of the Hijaz in 
1924-5, the peace of the border has been disturbed periodically by 
Wahhabi raids into these two adjoining Arab territories, the former 
of which is under the egis and the latter under the mandate of 
the British Government. There was a bout of raiding in 1922, 
another in 1924-5, and another in 1927-8; and the raiders have 
not even spared the British protectorate of Kuwayt on-the 
Persian Gulf, between ‘Iraq and Hasa, though the Arab Shaykh 
of Kuwayt gave ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz b. Sa‘id and his father asylum 
in the days of their adversity. 

When taxed with these breaches of the peace on the part of his 
henchmen, Ibn Sa‘iid has sometimes excused them as reprisals 
for provocation (real or imaginary) which had been offered on the 
other side; but more often he has intimated, and sometimes 
frankly avowed, that the raids have been carried out without 
his approval and even in direct disobedience to his orders. So 
long as he forbore to disavow or chastise the Wahhabi captains 
by whom these misdemeanours were being perpetrated, it was 
not unreasonable to suspect him of a certain disingenuousness ; 
but all doubt of his sincerity has been removed by the events of 
this spring, when it came to open warfare between Him and 
Faysalu ’d-Dawish, the chieftain of the tribe of Mutayr, who had 
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been the moving spirit in almost all the acts of aggression of the 
past seven years against the northern neighbours of the Wahhabi 
Empire. This spring, Ad-Dawish was not only completely 
defeated by Ibn Sa‘iid, but sued for mercy before he died of his 
wounds. We may infer from this final conflict that the raids on 
Kuwayt and ‘Iraq and Transjordan really did represent the 
personal policy of Faysalu ’d-Dawish in opposition to the policy 
of his master. We may further infer that, if Ibn Sa‘iid was so 
long unable effectively to restrain one of his subordinates from 
committing acts which threatened to destroy Ibn Sa‘iid’s good 
relations with Great Britain, which were a cardinal point in his 
policy, these persistent raids into neighbouring territories must 
have been due to deeper causes than border quarrels or even © 
than the clash of two masterful personalities. 

One of these deeper causes may be economic; for it is un- 
doubtedly true that certain necessary economic readjustments 
were roughly but readily effected through that Ishmaelitish state 
of anarchy which prevailed over the great Arabian steppe and 
its northern borders under the lax Ottoman régime, before the 
Badu were brought under stricter governmental control by the 
rise of Ibn Sa‘iid’s power in the Peninsula and by the establish- 
ment of new Arab Governments in ‘Iraq and Transjordan. Some 
method of readjustment is indispensable in a region whose in- 
habitants live so near to the margin of subsistence that a slight 
drought or other disturbance of normal economic conditions may 
confront them with an imminent prospect of starvation. The 
only resource for a nomadic tribe thus stricken is to obtain prompt 
relief from its neighbours; and the quickest and easiest means 
to this end is the traditional raid. Indeed, these raids, in which 
there was little bloodshed, were not so mucha form of warfare as 
a wasteful redistribution of stock conducted with the amenities 
of a sport; and besides roughly equalising the distribution of 
stock on the Arabian steppe, as between tribe and tribe, according 
to the local economic vicissitudes of any given year, the raiding 
often had the effect of adding to the aggregate means of sub- 
sistence of the nomadic population, since some of the raiders 
penetrated into ‘“ The Fertile Crescent’ which encloses the 
Arabian steppe on the north, and thus brought into circulation 
among the needy Badu some fraction of the goods of the neigh- 
bouring peasantry and townspeople. 

This traditional method of easing the severe economic stresses 
of Arabia has been put out of court by the vast political changes 
which have taken place in the Peninsula and its borderland since 
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the General War of 1914-18. The inter-tribal raiding has been 
put down by Ibn Sa‘iid wherever his authority has extended 
within the borders of Najd and the Hijaz; while the raids from 
“ the desert ” into “‘ the sown ”’ have become serious international 
“incidents ’—partly because they have been conducted by the 
Wahbhabi Ikhw4n with a savagery and brutality that was previ- 
ously almost unknown in Arabian warfare, and partly because the 
nomads, united into a powerful commonwealth under Ibn Sa‘td’s 
rule, now find themselves face to face with orderly Governments, 
under the mandate or egis of a Western Great Power, in the 
adjoining territories of Kuwayt, ‘Iraq and Transjordan, with a 
hard-and-fast frontier-line laid down on the map and a precise 
frontier-régime prescribed by treaty. Thus these raids across 
the northern boundary of the Peninsula, as now delimited, have 
become subject to two powerful restraints. In the first place, the 
sovereign of the Peninsular United Kingdom of Najd-Hijaz has 
been bound to exert all his authority with his followers in order to 
prevent “incidents ”’ which are likely to jeopardise the inter- 
national position of his kingdom by embroiling him with the 
Great Power most closely interested in that part of the world. In 
the second place, the raiders, instead of making off with their 
plunder with the traditional impunity, are now apt to bé met by 
British aeroplanes and armoured cars whose counter-operations 
render the raids not only unprofitable in the matter of plunder, 
but costly in casualities. In these circumstances it might seem 
as though the raids were likely to be rare as well as ineffective ; 
but the very fact that, even so, there have been three outbreaks 
of them in seven years indicates that the pressure making for 
them has been very strong; and it cannot be assumed that this 
pressure will be held in check for ever by an overwhelming 
superiority of force on the British side. It is true that when, 
after long forbearance, the British have put forth their strength, 
the deterrent effect of this upon the raiders has been very notice- 
able; yet the British superiority of force, overwhelming though 
it may be at the moment, depends essentially upon the possession 
of certain mechanical apparatus which the Wahhabis lack. 
Aeroplanes and armoured cars are merely tools, one degree more 
elaborate than breech-loading rifles; and tools have always been 
a currency which has circulated more rapidly than any other of 
the inventions of man. Moreover, it would be difficult to point to 
any instance in history of an artificial military frontier with a 
civilised Power on one side of it and barbarians on the other, in 


which the military apparatus and technique of the civilised 
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Power have not been mastered by the barbarians in course of 
time; and although the Western military apparatus of the 
period following the General War of 1914-18 may be more 
ingenious and complicated and costly than any previously known, 
this difference is one merely of degree and, as such, is by no means 
certain to invalidate the historical law to which frontiers like that 
between the British mandated territories and Ibn Sa‘id’s 
dominions have been subject in the past. At any rate, the actual 
overwhelming superiority of military force on the British side 
can hardly be reckoned upon as a factor which will necessarily 
govern the situation permanently. 


If, then, the actual disparity of military technique between . 


the forces on opposite sides of the Najd—‘Iraq and the Hijaz- 
Transjordan frontiers has to be discounted to some extent on a 
long view, the economic and political factors present themselves 
for consideration; and this suggests two questions: Can the 
Arabian Peninsula dispense for an indefinite period with that 
importation and distribution of resources which, under the old 
régime, was effected by raids from “ the desert ” into ‘‘ the sown ” 
and by inter-tribal raids in the interior? And if the answer to 
this first question be in the negative, will the United Kingdom of 
Najd-Hijaz, having on its own initiative put a stop to the inter- 
tribal raids, find itself compelled sooner or later to launch—in 
lieu of the raids into ‘‘ the Fertile Crescent,’ which have been 
checked by the British Air Force—a “ Holy War,” waged by the 
united forces of the Peninsula with modern Western weapons and 
ancient Islamic enthusiasm? In February 1927 the ‘ulama of 
Najd advised Ibn Sa‘iid that the two crucial issues of the Holy 
War and taxation were legally within the discretion of the Wah- 
habi Imam. The Wahhabi captains might have retorted that 
these two issues were intimately connected with each other in the 
sense that they could not be expected to go on paying taxes to 
Riyad—and certainly not taxes in excess of those enjoined by the 
Shari‘ah—unless they were at liberty to raise the necessary funds 
at the expense of non-Wahhabis on the other side of the northern 
frontiers; and they might have pointed to the historic example of 
the Prophet Muhammad and his first three successors in the 
Temporal Power to prove that an Arabian statesman who sought 
to establish an Arabian United Kingdom must either resign 
himself to seeing his work fall to pieces before completion or 
else have the courage to set the seal on Arabian unity by launch- 
ing the Badu on a war of conquest beyond-the bounds of the 
Peninsula. 
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Can the United Kingdom of Najd-Hijaz live permanently in a 
state of internal and external peace within the northern frontiers 
laid down by agreement in the years 1922-5? By the end of 
last year it was reported that the Hijaz at any rate had become 
noticeably more prosperous than it had been under the Hashimi 
régime, and that this increase in prosperity was traceable to the 
union with Najd, which had enlarged the hinterland of the 
Hijazi ports. Yet this local increase in prosperity is not in 
itself evidence of a corresponding increase throughout Ibn Sa‘iid’s 
dominions. It may be due to a diversion rather than a develop- 
ment of trade, and it may prove simply that Lith and Jiddah and 
Yanbu‘ have gained, by the wiping out of the frontier between 
the Hijaéz and Najd, some business that Kuwayt and Basrah and 
Baghdad and Damascus have lost by the tracing of new frontiers 
across the Shamiyah and the Hamad and by the dislocation of 
the Hijaz Railway.1 It remains to be proved that the prosperity 
of the Hijaz is shared by Najd; and the economic future of Najd 
depends on whether Ibn Sa‘iid’s policy of converting nomadic 
cattle-breeders into agriculturalists concentrated in permanent 
settlements is being realised on a sufficient scale and with sufficient 
rapidity to make up for the economic loss occasioned by the 
abrupt stoppage of raiding. In this connection it is perhaps 
ominous that the Governor of the oldest agricultural settlement, 
namely Faysalu ’d-Dawish—Governor of the hijrah of Artawiyah 
and Chief of the tribe of Mutayr—was also the moving spirit in 
the fronde which in 1926 and 1927 was pressing King ‘Abdu’ 
1Aziz, under a threat of rebellion which was actually carried into 
effect this spring, to assent to the renewal of raids from ‘“‘ the 
desert ”’ into ‘‘ the sown ’’ and even to give sanction and support 
to the raiders by proclaiming a Wahhabi Holy War. It now 
remains to be seen what psychological effect Ad-Dawish’s defeat 
and death will have upon his peers. The question of time is the 
crux of the situation ; for, given sufficient time, there is no reason 
to suppose that the Badu are incapable of metamorphosis into 
fallahin if the necessary economic conditions for this are present. 
In Egypt, the greater part of the former Badawi element has 
already settled on the land in the course of little more than a 
century, and the same tendency has begun to declare itself in 
‘Iraq since the close of the General War of 1914-18. 

1 The extent to which such diversion of trade is possible is limited, no doubt, 
by the facts of geography, which compel Northern Najd to look to Kuwayt and 
the Euphrates valley for economic outlets rather than to the relatively distant 


Hijaz. Moreover, the economic effect of the tracing of new frontiers is likely to 
be moderate so long as customs and other barriers are not erected along them. 
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If Faysalu ’d-Dawish’s will had prevailed over ‘Abdu’ 1-‘Aziz b. 
Sa‘iid’s, the question of a ‘Holy War” would probably have 
arisen forthwith, and the answer to this question, if and when 
it did arise, would be dependent not on the economic factor but 
on the political. 

Supposing that a Wahhabi Holy War were eventually to be 
launched against the northern neighbours of the Najd-Hijaz, and 
supposing that the statesmanship of Ibn Sa‘id were to succeed in 
postponing this evil day until some moment when the superiority 
of military apparatus on the other side had ceased to be over- 
whelming, how would the political factor tell in the decision of the 
issue? In the first place, it is evident from what has happened 
already that, before the Wahhdbis struck, they would take care to 
have won over, by intimidation or conversion, a powerful faction 
among the nomadic tribes nominally paying allegiance to the 
Governments whose territories the Wahhabis were invading. It 
was by such political and religious propaganda among the tribes-' 
men in the outer fringes of Kuwayt, ‘Iraq and Transjordan that 
the Wahhabis prepared the ground for their raids in 1922 and 
1924-5 and 1927-8; and it was by the self-same tactics that the 
primitive Muslims opened the way for their extraordinarily rapid 
conquest of those Roman and Persian provinces which corresponded 
geographically to the ex-Ottoman provinces now under British 
and French mandate. At the same time it is evident that the 
adhesion of the tribesmen whose ranges lie along the borders of 
“the desert ” and “‘ the sown ” would only open the outer gates, 
without thereby putting the invader in possession of the citadel; 
and indeed in the seventh century of the Christian era the political 
factor which told decisively in the primitive Muslim conquerors’ 
favour was the estrangement of the sedentary population of the 
invaded territories—the peasantry and the townspeople—from 
the political régimes which the Muslims were seeking to over- 
throw. In Syria, Palestine and Egypt, in that age, the mass of 
the population were Monophysites who were in bitter conflict with 
the Melkhite (Catholic) Roman Government; in ‘Iraq they were 
Nestorians who were on hardly better terms with the Zoroastrian 
Persian Government; and the issue of the Holy War which the 
primitive Muslims so audaciously declared against Rome and 
Persia simultaneously was really decided by the choice which the 
population of the war-zone made when the crisis arose. In the 
crisis of the seventh century they gave at least tacit sympathy 
and passive support to the Arabian invaders because they felt that 
the yoke of the new Arabian State would be less obnoxious to 
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them than that of their actual masters. If a similar crisis were 
to arise in the twentieth century, would the modern inhabitants 
of ‘Iraq, Syria and Palestine be likely to react in a similar way ? 
The answer would depend upon whether, when the moment came, 
the impression made on their minds by previous experience of 
Badawi raids were obscured by their discontent with the actual 
régimes under which they were then living. The people of ‘Iraq 
are perhaps the least likely of the three populations to welcome a 
change of régime, since British policy has already endowed them 
with an ‘Iraqi Government of their own; and it may be conjectured 
that in the minds of the Shi‘is, Jews and Christians of ‘Iraq, at 
any rate, the ingrained antipathy towards the Wahhabis would 
prevail. On the other hand, this might possibly be outweighed 
in Transjordan by dissatisfaction with the Amir ‘Abdu’llah’s 
methods of administration and with his attitude towards the 
Mandatory Power; in Palestine by the common hostility of 
Sunni and Christian. Arabs towards Zionism; in Syria by that 
exasperation against the French Mandate which declared itself in 
the insurrection of 1925 and which was merely suppressed in 
1926 without being appeased; and in the Lebanon by a dis- 
illusionment with the French régime which has become noticeable 
even among the Maronites. 

Finally, there is the indirect and imponderable yet potent 
political factor of public opinion in other parts of the world. 

How would public opinion in Great Britain react if the military 
effort required in order to contain the Wahhabis within their 
northern frontiers were to grow until it became a sensible burden ? 
Would the British people decline to shoulder that burden, as the 
British, French and Italian peoples declined when the Govern- 
ments of the principal European Allied Powers were in collision 
with the Turkish Nationalist Movement in 1920-3? Or would 
the British people feel that the challenge ought to be met, as the 
French people eventually came to feel when the French Govern- 
ment was in collision with ‘Abdu’ ]-Karim in Morocco in 1924-6? 

Again, what would be the reaction of Islamic opinion outside 
the countries immediately concerned? Would the majority of 
Islamic communities be governed in their attitude towards a 
Wahhabi Holy War either by a positive hostility towards Wah- 
habism or else by a paramount preoccupation with their own 
affairs? Or would there be a wave of sympathy of such strength 


1 Among the Sunnis of ‘Iraq there is a movement in favour of Asiatic Arab 
unity which might prove capable of overriding provincial jealousies and dynastic 
rivalries. 
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and range that the Western Powers would be compelled to take 
account of it seriously? It may be conjectured that the Turks, 
Afghans, Persians and Egyptians would be preoccupied; and 
that the Persians and Egyptians might even be positively hostile— 
the former as Shi‘is and the latter owing to the friction between 
the Egyptian and Hijizi Governments over the question of the 
Mahmal and other minor controversies. As for the fringe of the 
Islamic world, where Muslim communities of great aggregate 
numerical strength are living scattered as minorities among 
non-Muslim populations, the probable reaction there may be 
gauged by an examination of the attitude of the British Indian 
Muslims; and it is noteworthy that, since Ibn Sa‘iid’s conquest 
of the Hijaz, the leaders of British Indian Muslim opinion have 
shown a tendency to transfer to him the disapproval which they 
showed formerly towards his predecessor King Husayn.1 At the 
same time, the Indian Muslims, being a minority in their own 
country, are perpetually on the watch to strengthen their position’ 
at home, in face of the rising tide of nationalism among the Hindu 
majority, by securing some effective external support in the 
“solid core’ of the Islamic world; and since the Cairo Caliphate 
Congress of 1926 gave the coup de gréce to their long campaign on 
behalf of the Ottoman Caliphate as the symbol and embodiment 
of Islamic solidarity, they have been driven to look for some 
substitute for their fallen idol. In the Indian Muslim’s eyes, the 
first requisite in an institution or a Government or an individual 
ruler that is to fill the void is the effective possession of a plenitude 
of temporal power; and this attribute is demanded not only by 
the political necessities of the Indian Muslims themselves at the 
moment, but by the clear voice of Islamic tradition. Accordingly, 
from 1925-6 onwards, in spite of temporary friction over minor 
matters, the eyes of Indian Muslims, and of other scattered 
Muslim communities on the fringe of the Islamic world, have 
continued to follow the rising star of King ‘Abdu’l-‘ Aziz b. Sa‘iid ; 
and their hearts are being prepared to acclaim him as their leader 
at the next striking manifestation of his political power. The 
first manifestation was the union of the Hijaz with Najd in the 
Najdi-Hijazi war of 1924-5—an act of power which re-established 
the Arabian commonwealth of the Prophet Muhammad and 
liberated the Holy Land of Islam from the shadow of the patronage 
of a non-Islamic Empire. The second manifestation was the 

1 Possibly they have been piqued at his evident desire to remain on good 


terms with Great Britain and—perhaps even more—at his equally evident dis- 
inclination to accept these Indian Muslim leaders as his own political mentors. 
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treaty which he concluded with that Empire on equal terms in 
1927. The third manifestation which would naturally be expected 
by pious Muslims, learned in the Traditions, would be the complete 
elimination of any non-Islamic political authority or influence 
from the entire “‘ Island of the Arabs ” (Jaztratw’ I-‘ Arab) as far 
as its traditional bounds extend. According to the Traditions 
which prevailed in the classical age of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, the 
“ [sland of the Arabs ” includes not only the Arabian Peninsula 
whose shores are washed by the Persian Gulf, the Indian Ocean 
and the Red Sea, but the adjoining Arab countries up to the 
“natural frontiers ’’ of the Mediterranean coast on the one hand 
and the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris on the other. According to 
this interpretation, therefore, the “‘ Island of the Arabs’ com- 
prises not only the United Kingdom of Najd-Hijaz and the other 
independent States of the Peninsula, but the territories mandated 
to Great Britain and France up to the eastern frontier of Egypt, 
the southern frontier of Turkey and the western frontier of 
Persia. These were, in fact, the boundaries up to which the 
British Government was asked to recognise and uphold the in- 
dependence of the Arabs by the then Amir of Mecca, the Sharif 
Husayn, in the negotiations of 1915-16, and within which, again, 
the Indian Khilaifat Delegation that visited London in 1920 
demanded that the Ottoman Caliph should be suffered to retain 
his sovereignty. According to the Traditions of Islam, it is not 
permissible that any portion of “ the Island of the Arabs,” thus 
defined, should be subject to any non-Islamic political authority ; 
and this canon has been infringed, for the first time since the 
Crusades, by the conferment of mandates for Syria, the Lebanon, 
Palestine and ‘Iraq upon the French and British Governments 
in the peace settlement after the General War of 1914-18. If at 
some favourable moment in the future Ibn Sa‘iid were to challenge 
this unorthodox innovation by proclaiming a Holy War, the 
political as well as the economic factor would undoubtedly tell 
in his favour. He would not only be giving rein to the long- 
repressed impulse of his Badawi followers to resume their raids 
into “‘ the Fertile Crescent’; he would be playing an historic 
role which might win him partisans in the invaded territories and 
create world-wide Islamic sympathy for his cause. 

At this moment, when tranquillity reigns along the northern 
borders of Ibn Sa‘iid’s dominions, these great questions remain 
on the knees of the gods. 


May, 1929. 














POLAND AND PILSUDSKI 
Address given at a Group Meeting 


By J. SZAPIRO 
Editor of the “‘ Robotnik” 


I sHOULD like to point out at the beginning that I belong to a 
party which now opposes the Government and I contribute to a 
paper which leads the Opposition Press in Poland. I shall try — 
to give as objective a picture of the present situation in Poland 
as is possible for a man who is actively engaged in political work. 

Three years ago I had the pleasure of speaking here immedi- 
ately after the coup d’état in May 1926 which led to the access to 
power of Pilsudski. I explained at that time the facts which 
resulted in Pilsudski’s coup d’état: the lack of balance between 
the legislative and the executive; a preponderance of the legisla- 
tive; a continuous lack of a working majority in the parliament; 
unstable Governments succeeding each other; deficient Constitu- 
tion as far as the definition of the President’s power is concerned. 
Democracy in Poland before the May Revolution, as I said at 
that time, was only formal. The population lost all confidence 
in both parliament and Government.. Pilsudski in his retirement 
in Sulejowek was the great moral force of Poland and of the 
Polish democracy; exasperated, Poland looked towards Marshal 
Pilsudski for help and rescue. 

But already in June 1926, hardly a month after the successful 
coup d’état, | had to emphasise differences between the democratic 
camp of Poland and the Pilsudski Government; the Government 
maintained its negative attitude towards the Constitution, without 
showing any sign or tendency to improve it or to make Poland 
safe for democracy. The Left democratic groups, although at 
that time they were still supporting the newly-created Pilsudski 
administration, could not help expressing their fears lest the 
Pilsudski coup d’état should lose its meaning for Polish democracy. 

I shall not go into details; I shall not tell you the history of 
the last three years. To-day, as three years ago, Pilsudski 
dominates the situation, and one cannot make clear the position 
in Poland without speaking of Marshal Pilsudski and trying to 
make people understand him. 
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Marshal Pilsudski, everyone must admit, was more than any 
other individual the founder of the modern republic of Poland. 
He holds indisputably the position of national hero in the Polish 
risorgimento. The daring and romantic qualities of his character 
and career are certainly exaggerated by the most ardent of his 
followers, just as the reverse side is being blackened by his enemies. 
Seldom did anyone arouse at the same time among his own 
countrymen such bitter hatred and such unswerving loyalty and 
veneration. To his supporters he is the father of the Polish 
people, shaping their political destinies for the best and never 
sparing himself in his country’s cause. To his enemies he is an 
unscrupulous conspirator who sacrificed Poland’s welfare to his 
own ambition for personal power. 

Marshal Pilsudski’s past will help to understand his present 
politics. He grew up in an atmosphere of hatred for the Russians 
and desperate fight for Poland’s independence. He was expelled 
from Kharkow University, where he had gone to study medicine, 
for taking part in a mutiny of revolutionary students. When he 
came back to his native Wilno, he joined a society of young 
Poles with rather vague political ideas, half nationalists, half 
socialists. This Society was involved in a plot to murder Czar 
Alexander III. The plot was discovered, and Pilsudski’s associa- 
tion with the conspirators was sufficient to send him to Siberia for 
five years. He returned to Poland in 1892, a hardened conspirator 
and revolutionary, and occupied himself at once with secret 
political work. He became one of the first leaders of the Polish 
Socialist Party which had just been founded in Paris. The 
Party put Poland’s independence at the head of their programme 
and propagated the idea of a Polish workmen’s Government in a 
free Poland. He was one of the first editors of the newspaper 
Robotnik, which was printed secretly, first in Wilno and then in 
other Polish towns, at one time even in London, as the organ of 
the Socialist Party. In rgo0 the presses of the Robotnik were 
discovered by the Russian Poles at the house in Lédz where 
Pilsudski lived. He was arrested and thrown into the dreaded 
Tenth Pavilion of the Warsaw Citadel, from which, it was said, 
there was no escape; but he feigned insanity and was transferred 
to a prison hospital at St. Petersburg, whence he escaped with 
the help of a medical certificate forged by one of his friends. 
Soon after this, when he was about thirty-five, he left the group 
of socialist leaders to be the acknowledged head of the 
revolutionary movement. 

When the Russo-Japanese war broke out, Pilsudski went to 
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Japan in the hope of getting support for an insurrection in Poland. 
Dmowski, the National Democrat leader, also made his way to 
Tokyo and opposed Pilsudski’s plan, which eventually came to 
nothing. The Russian Revolution of 1905-6 was.a great dis- 
appointment to him, for the Russian revolutionaries proved too 
weak and his hopes of a national insurrection fell flat. 

Pilsudski tried to implant the idea of insurrection amongst 
the Polish socialists by organising gangs of armed volunteers to 
strike at Russian authority in every way. They raided gendar- 
merie posts and held up mail trains, but enthusiasm for this work 
did not long survive the end of the Revolution. Pilsudski was 
obliged to seek refuge across the Austrian border and was made 
to realise that the only chance for Poland’s independence was a 
European war, and that even this chance would be lost if Poland 
had not an organised armed force. 

He founded his famous rifle clubs, and at the beginning of the 
War, before the Austrian and Russian armies had come into 
contact, he marched across the frontier into Russian Poland with 
several hundreds of his sharpshooters and occupied the town of 
Kielce. Pilsudski’s aim was to establish an independent Polish 
fighting force; the Austrians and Germans had no objection to 
this so long as the Poles fought in the armies of the Central 
Powers as they were ordered. Pilsudski, however, had no idea 
of fighting for any other country than Poland. As soon as the 
Russian army had retired to the east, evacuating Warsaw, he began 
worrying the Central Powers to declare the independence of 
Poland. The Germans in reply dismisssed General Durski, who 
was -a Polish patriot, from his position of general in charge of 
Pilsudski’s legions, and substituted a man who was a Pole in 
name only. Pilsudski eventually resigned his command of the 
first Polish Brigade and stopped recruitment for the legions, but 
he was in touch with his countrymen throughout Poland by 
means of a secret service he founded, the P.O.W. Pilsudski’s 
determination and the failure of the German attack at Verdun 
induced the Central Powers to declare the independence of 
Poland on November 5th, 1916, in the hope that Pilsudski might 
organise a national army. Four months later the Russian 
Revolution and the disablement of the principal enemy of Poland 
raised Pilsudski’s expectations of real independence and stiffened 
his attitude towards the Central Powers. When, in the summer of 
1917, the Central Powers tried to force his legions to take an oath 
to the Kaisers, they met with a blank refusal. Pilsudski was 
arrested and imprisoned at Magdeburg. But without him the 
idea of a Polish army had to be shelved. 
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In November 1918 revolution broke out in Germany. Pilsud- 
ski was released and returned to Warsaw. His return was the 
signal for the disarming of the demoralised German troops all 
through Poland by the P.O.W. which, since his imprisonment, 
had been forming the cadres of a national army. Poland was at 
last really free. The Council of Regency, the nearest approach 
to self-government that the Germans had allowed, placed its 
powers in Pilsudski’s hands and, by general consent, he became the 
head of the restored Polish State. 

From November 1918 till the election of the first President in 
the autumn of 1922 by the terms of the new Constitution, 
Pilsudski held under the title of Naczelnik Panstwa (Chief of the 
State) the double position of President of the Republic and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, which, in March 1920, proclaimed 
him First Marshal of Poland. His first act was to entrust his 
friend, the socialist Moraczewski, with the forming of a govern- 
ment. During this period Pilsudski’s influence was exerted on 
the whole in the interests of the peasant and working classes. 
This earned him the bitter hatred of the National Democrats, 
the party of the Right. Pilsudski’s influence and the Moraczewski 
Government, however, certainly kept the working classes quiet 
during the first terrible winters while war with the Bolshevists 
continued, and there were over 300,000 unemployed and not 
enough foodstuffs in the country. The Bolshevists did their 
best to make Poland Communist, both by propaganda and by 
military force, but they failed. 

At the head of the Polish army Pilsudski fought a successful 
war with Soviet Russia which gave Poland her eastern frontier. 
Simultaneously with the conclusion of peace in March 1921, the 
Constitution was voted by the first Polish Seym. Little more than 
eighteen months later, Pilsudski’s work for his country came 
temporarily toanend. The exertions of the preceding years had 
left him physically and mentally exhausted, so that he was in no 
mood to fight his enemies at home. The Polish Constitution, 
accepted by parliament in 1921, made the President of the 
Republic a tool of the ‘Legislature and reduced his military 
functions to those of a titular commander-in-chief debarred from 
leading the army in time of war. These restrictions left the post 
no attractions for Pilsudski, and it was notorious that the parties 
of the Right had aimed them at his person. He did not stand 
for re-election, but supported the candidature of his friend 
Narutowicz, who was elected with the votes of the Left and the 
National Minorities on December 9, 1922. Seven days later the 
President was murdered by a nationalist fanatic. In the crisis 
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that followed, Pilsudski, who had reported for active service as 
soon as he vacated his office, became Chief of the General Staff, 
and General Sikorski formed a Government at his suggestion. 
In May 1923, the moderate peasant leader, M. Witos, succeeded 
Sikorski at the head of an administration entirely hostile to 
Pilsudski, who retired into private life after making so violent a 
speech against his political opponents that he was challenged to 
a duel. He very seldom came into Warsaw, living at the villa 
which the army had presented to him at Sulejowek, some miles 
out of the city. 

The parliamentary situation remained as confused as ever. 
All combinations to form a cabinet were exhausted, and when 
the last attempt to form a coalition government had failed, © 
Pilsudski’s hour struck. 

It is not an easy task to define the character of the political 
régime which had been established in Poland as a result of the 
May Revolution. It is not a dictatorship. Immediately after 
his coup, Pilsudski, as you know very well, tried to legalise his 
action by being elected President of the Republic and refusing 
the office. He maintained all the political institutions which 
were created before his access to power, and he wanted any 
change in the Constitution of Poland to be made legally and 
constitutionally. He preferred to be the real power behind the 
scenes, leaving to others the nominal responsibilities. Only once 
during these three years did he come into the open as Prime 
Minister when Monsieur Bartel’s Government was defeated in the 
Seym in 1927. Under his premiership the general elections took 
place in 1928, when his supporters organised themselves into a 
bloc of co-operation with the Government and won nearly one- 
third of the seats in the Seym at the expense of the old Right and 
Centre. 

This particular Government bloc is not a political party; it 
is a coalition of groups and individuals who all profess their faith 
in Pilsudski and their belief in the efficiency and usefulness of 
the régime headed by Pilsudski. Pilsudski himself did not take 
part in organising that group. Unlike Mussolini, he is not the 
head of the political organisation which is supposed to be the 
Government and the ruling party in the country. As a matter of 
fact, Pilsudski never had, and has not at present, an organisation 
of his own. 

If one compared the present régime in Poland with the Fascist 
dictatorship in Italy, one would find nothing but a number of 
differences. The principal Government bloc is not a Fascist 
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party; the numerous organisations which claim Pilsudski as their 
head and inspirer are not anything like the Fascist militia, and 
Pilsudski himself is not a Mussolini. Pilsudski has no political 
programme and has no scheme for organising Poland according 
to his wishes or ideas. He is essentially a man of great vision and 
strong will and strong feelings. His dislike of the parliamentary 
system is personal. His attitude towards the constitutional 
problem in Poland is negative; he knows exactly what fills him 
with disgust, but I dare say, he does not see quite clearly what 
political composition would fulfil the conditions he aims at. 

Pilsudski’s change from an ardent socialist to a rather demo- 
cratic semi-dictator was not quite unexpected by those who have 
closely followed his life and have tried to understand his mind. 
He was socialist because the pre-War conditions of Polish life 
made socialism the only actively fighting and revolutionary force, 
and because the working classes of Poland were the only classes 
which would take part in a revolutionary fight for independence. 
He bade farewell to socialism a long time ago, a few years before 
the War, when he threw himself into the work of organising 
sharpshooter battalions and preparing for the World War which 
he predicted. But he remained an ardent democrat and radical. 

One of the first acts he signed in 1918, as the chief of the newly- 
created Polish State and the virtual dictator of the nation, was a 
decree calling for an election to the first Polish Seym on the broadest 
democratic principles. He then placed his fate in the Seym. He 
was perhaps too confident and perhaps too naive; he believed 
that the first Polish Seym would be able to make Poland a model 
State. The Seym was a great disappointment to him. 

One cannot blame the first Polish parliament for not rising to 
the situation, because the political and economic position of 
Poland at that time presented so many difficulties that neither 
any representative body nor any individual could solve them. 
Pilsudski’s disappointment grew with the years. The elections to 
the second Seym and the murder of Narutowicz, which was only 
possible in the atmosphere of national hatred provoked by the 
nationalist majority of that Seym, struck yet another blow at 
Pilsudski’s faith in democracy. In his retirement at Sulejowek 
his disappointment, which was of a purely personal character, 
changed into intense hatred of the Seym, which actually sat at 
that time; and that hatred was gradually developing into a 
disbelief in parliamentary democracy as an institution and 
method of government. This was the final aspect of Pilsudski’s 
attitude towards parliament. 
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And, once more unlike Mussolini, Pilsudski has no alternative 
to a parliamentary system, and one cannot help feeling, when 
reading his statements to the Press, that he is quite powerless in 
dealing with this problem and in his own mind he has nothing 
but negation. He was Prime Minister for a year and a half, and 
he resigned a few months after the new parliament assembled, 
in which he did not obtain a majority. He soon resigned office 
for no obvious reason. After his resignation, he said in a Press 
interview : 


“T notified the President a number of times of my intention to 
resign on account of the manner in which the officials, supposed to 
have a hand in running the State, were restrained on every side. The - 
Seym unjustly possesses control which the Government should have. 
The President is not permitted to select even his valet or his maid, 
much less his ministers. No one would think of treating a servant in 
the infamous manner in which the Constitution handles the President.” 


Referring to his experience in the political development of 
Poland, he says : 


“ After I had led the war for giving Poland independence, I wanted 
to leave Poland to her own devices. I asked myself whether I should 
handle the Polish parliament as a prostitute, and trample on it with 
my feet, or choose the other way of leaving it alone. Had I chosen 
the former method, the unpleasant affair of May 1926 would never have 
occurred. The Polish Seym, which I call a prostitute, purposely 
framed the Constitution so that the greatest shame which savage 
ignorant brains could devise would be placed on the nations’ most 
popular men. 

“The only way of escape was by resignation. Parliament, on the 
other hand, used such insane methods in its work that I was no longer 
able to stand hearing or seeing it. 

“In order to avoid misunderstandings, I wish to declare that I 
personally, as dictator, called Parliament together and co-operated 
with it constitutionally, even though I could have crushed the whole 
outfit under my thumb like a vile worm. When the third Polish 
Seym began its work, and I saw no possibility, as Premier, of tolerating 
its methods, I faced the alternative of introducing new laws or resigning. 
I chose the second way.” 


Pilsudski, the dictator and Prime Minister, resigned because 
he could not force new laws on the parliament and because he 
could not change the routine of the Prime Minister’s office. 
Would any other dictator do that ? 

Bartel once more assumed the premiership, Pilsudski was 
only Minister for War. Bartel, who had neither Pilsudski’s 
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hatred for nor disbelief in the parliamentary government, was 
doing his best to co-operate with the parliament. The Socialist 
and Radical Opposition was a very mild one and could easily be 
persuaded to vote in favour of any reasonable measure. The 
Government wanted peace. 

As a matter of fact, Bartel suffered more from the alleged sup- 
porters of the Government than from the Opposition. The Govern- 
ment group in the Polish Seym, headed by the old conspirator, 
Colonel Slawek, a man of high moral integrity but of little political 
experience, and a devoted admirer and obedient servant of 
Pilsudski, was isolated in the new Seym from the very start. The 
leaders of the pro-Government group simply refused to have 
anything to do with other parliamentary groups. Because they 
could not get a majority for their candidate to the speaker’s chair 
they refused all offices in the parliament, although they are 
numerically the strongest single group in the House. Bartel, 
the Prime Minister, could not command the pro-Government 
bloc. 

He could not command the Cabinet either, because the 
Cabinet’s decisions were reversed by Pilsudski. The impeach- 
ment of the former Minister of Finance, of which you have certainly 
heard, was a classical example of the two-forked road system 
along which Polish politics fared. Czechowicz, the Minister of 
Finance, spent 560 million zotys in excess of the 1927-28 budget. 
The Cabinet authorised him to do so and no blame can be attached 
to M. Czechowicz. But the Government omitted to ask for 
parliamentary confirmation of that expenditure. Parliament 
patiently waited until at last it passed a resolution demanding the 
presentation of the bill. M. Bartel promised to do this, but he 
never fulfilled his promise, and Parliament finally impeached the 
Finance Minister, not because it wanted to punish M. Czechowicz 
but because it saw the urgent necessity of defending its constitu- 
tional rights. 

It remained a mystery why M. Bartel did not keep his word, 
until Marshal Pilsudski published another interview. In an 
article entitled ‘“‘ The Back of the Eye, or a Sick Man’s Impressions 
of the last Seym’s Session,” the Marshal admitted that he was 
seriously ill a few months ago. “I thought,” he said, “‘ that one 
of my feet was already on the other side of the grave and I was 
highly indifferent to all happenings of this world.” When 
Prime Minister Bartel told him that the Seym was going to 
impeach Czechowicz, he said that he himself was responsible for all 
the excess expenditure, for it was he who had ordered Czechowicz 
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not to go to the Seym and ask for investment credits. A few 
days later, feeling a bit. better, he advised Bartel to disregard 
parliament’s demand and not even to send Czechowicz to give 
explanations to the parliamentary committee which was dealing 
with the question. He expected, he said, that the Seym would 
impeach the whole Government and himself, but the Seym did 
not agree to do so. ‘If I am to be the head of the Cabinet,” he 
emphatically declared, ‘‘ the State Tribunal dare not meet to try 
Czechowicz.” That was said two months ago, during the crisis 
which arose out of Bartel’s request to be relieved of the burden 
of premiership. 

Pilsudski, however, did not assume office and did not become 
Prime Minister, although he could easily have done so. 

I must add at this stage that M. Bartel resigned because he 
saw that his policy of co-operation with the Seym had failed. He 
presented a memorandum to the President of the Republic in 
which he urged that the Prime Minister be given more power and 
independence of action. This was a delicate hint at the diffi- 
culties he had to face in regard to some of the ministers belonging 
to Pilsudski’s inner circle. 

The new Polish parliament is called the Colonel’s Government. 
This term is due to the fact that Prime Minister Switalski, a 
retired Major and formerly Press secretary to Pilsudski, belonged 
to a group of Pilsudski’s die-hards together with Colonel Slawek, 
Colonel Piradski, now Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs, and a few other officers. The present Govern- 
ment is more Pilsudski’s than any other has been. It is, as a 
matter of fact, a Government of Pilsudski’s aides-de-camps. 

Fears were expressed that this Government might take a 
strong anti-parliamentary bias. I do not think this will be the 
case. The new Government has, of course, no sympathy for the 
present parliament and it will only tolerate it, as did its pre- 
decessors. But the internal and international situation of 
Poland is not of the kind to afford possibilities for any precipitate 
action or any change of the Constitution by force. It seems that 
the present state of suspense and continuous political crises will 
prevail for a considerable time to come. Pilsudski’s personal 
régime will last in Poland as long as he is able to use his influence 
and his power. Political parties in the Seym as a whole are on 
the defensive. They bide their time. 

The economic situation of the country is a factor which plays 
against the Government and against the present régime; it plays 
into the hands of the parliament. It is quite serious, and neither 
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the Government nor the parliament would like to make it pre- 
carious, which it would certainly become if there were any political 
conflict. 

The country has made great economic progress during the 
last few years, and the big American Stabilisation Loan has helped 
to lay the foundations for a safe financial and industrial future. 
Nevertheless, Poland, which was devastated during the War and 
deprived of much capital and wealth, has not yet accumulated 
sufficient reserves to be quite confident of being able to withstand 
even seasonal economic crises without great losses. The extremely 
hard winter of this year has caused growth of unemployment and 
great losses to trade. The money stringency on the international 
markets had a disastrous effect on the Polish market, which, 
lacking reserves, has less power of resistance than other markets. 
Both the Opposition and the Government certainly agree to a 
political truce. 

A temporary truce is not enough, however, Poland needs 
political peace, which cannot be achieved so long as the system 
of half parliamentary, half dictatorial Government prevails. 

The Italians have their problem of ‘‘ dopo Mussolini?” The 
problem “ dopo Pilsudski,” is more acute, since Pilsudski’s régime 
is more personal than Mussolini’s is. Poland’s problem is not so 
much a problem of Government, as a crisis with regard to the 
source of power. As things are now, Pilsudski is the only source 
of power in Poland. The parliament has been temporarily de- 
stroyed as the institution which creates power and gives power. 
What happens if the source of power, now vested in Pilsudski, 
dies out ? 

The democratic groups in Poland want to avoid a clash and 
an acute political struggle in the case of such an event taking place. 
They want to return to a real Parliamentary democracy, because 
they want to re-establish the parliament as the source of power and 
restore confidence in continuity of Polish politics. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Origins of the World War. By SIDNEY BRADSHAW Fay. 2 vols. 
I. Before Serajevo: Underlying Causes of the War; II. After 
Serajevo: Immediate Causes of the War. 1929. (New York: 
Macmillan. 37s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR Fay has written a very useful book, containing as it 
does a very well-informed and at the same time dispassionate survey 


of the controversy regarding the origins of the War. Necessarily the _ 


two volumes of which it consists are in reality very different in character. 
The first is occupied with a general survey of the course of European 
politics during the generation preceding the War; the second contains 
a minute and detailed account of the events after the murder at 
Serajevo. This is full and complete; every point of importance is 
discussed, and the volume forms an admirable work of reference in 
which the reader can find the results of the great mass of discussion 
which has taken place during the last ten years. The first volume, 
while it deals adequately with the main points of controversy and dis- 
cussion, cannot claim the same authority as a complete survey of the 
subject. 

Professor Fay has obviously aimed at impartiality; he holds a 
middle position ; while strongly repudiating the partial and exaggerated 
charges made against Germany, that she deliberately brought about 
the War, he also rejects,the equally exaggerated charges, which in 
recent times have been made by the extreme “ revisionist ’’ school 
against the Entente, especially the Governments of Russia and France, 
and his judgment on each particular point can generally be trusted. 
From time to time, not unnaturally, one finds observations or opinions 
which seem open to question. Surely it is a grave mistake to say that 
“England’s traditional policy, generally speaking, had for centuries 
been one of ‘ splendid isolation.’ By keeping her hands free she 
could enjoy the balance of power in Europe between the continental 
groups and make English influence in either scale decisive.” This is 
very misleading, and it shows the danger of attaching too much im- 
portance to a mere phrase such as that of splendid isolation, which, as 
M. Halévy has pointed out, was originally invented by a Canadian 
statesman. It was a not unsuitable description of the position of 
this country during a few months, but was certainly not applicable 
to the traditional course of British policy, which had been always to 
take its part freely and fully as a European Power in the struggles and 
conflicts of the Continent. More serious is it when he tells us that Sir 
Edward Grey, “‘ who is often extolled as an example of honesty and 
sincerity, lied deliberately in regard to his fore-knowledge of the 
probable terms of the ultimatum.” The justification for this state- 
ment is that on July 2oth Sir Edward Grey, “ having asked the German 
Ambassador to-day if he had any news of what was going on in Vienna 
with regard to Serbia, and having received a negative reply, remarked 
that he also had not heard anything recently, except that Count 
Berchtold had spoken reassuringly to the Italian Ambassador,” 
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although he had some days before received a telegram from Bunsen 
giving an account received from a friend, whose name was not given, 
as to the probable contents of the Austrian ultimatum. And then he 
proceeds to observe, “ this kind of diplomatic lying, unfortunately, 
was not the monopoly of any one country, but was indulged in all too 
freely by Foreign Secretaries and Ambassadors almost everywhere in 
July 1914.” The whole of this passage, and other instances which 
could be quoted, seem to show a real ignorance of what we may call 
diplomatic language and procedure. When Grey said, speaking to the 
German Ambassador, that he had not heard anything recently, of 
course he did not mean, and nobody would dream that he meant, that 
he had not heard rumours and reports; in fact Sir Maurice de Bunsen 
had within two or three days sent two reports, each received from an 
anonymous friend, which completely contradicted one another. What 
he meant, and what Prince Lichnowsky would understand him to 
mean, was that he had no authentic information from the Austrian 
Foreign Office or the Austrian Ambassador in London. There was no 
deception, or attempt at deception—certainly no lying. 
J. W. H. M. 


The Ordeal of this Generation. By PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY. 
1929. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 236 pp. 4s. 6d.) 
Disarmament. By S. DE MADARIAGA. 1929. (Oxford University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 318 pp. 15s.) 
The International Community and the Right of War. By Luici Sturzo. 
1929. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 293 pp. Ios.) 

War as an Instrument of National Policy. By James T. SHOTWELL. 

1929. (London: Constable. 8vo. 300 pp. 15s.) 
The Common Sense of World Peace. By H. G. WELLS. 19209. 
(London: Hogarth Press. Cr. 8vo. 52 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


HERE are five books, very diverse in character, by an Englishman, 
a Spaniard, an Italian, an American, a ‘“‘ cosmopolitan,” but all due to 
one cause; all of them expressing the oppressive realisation that 
disaster menaces our civilisation unless we can manage better to 
subordinate the claims of the independent sovereign State to those of 
a world-community. As Lowes Dickinson has said, ‘“‘ when children 
play with-dynamite, wise men fear the consequences.” Here are the 
comments of five of those wise men. 

A student a generation hence, looking back upon our effort at 
peace-building, would find in Professor Murray’s book a reliable index 
of how far a most lucid liberal mind had reached in 1928; and those 
in our own day who are looking with fresh hopes to the developments 
of the immediate future will find it the clearest summary of the position 
and the problems we have to start from. The book (which comprises 
the six Halley-Stewart lectures for 1928, and one other lecture) begins 
with a restatement of the modern pacifist’s case: it distinguishes 
between that struggle and effort which is necessary and enduring, and 
modern war, which is not a force of nature, not an instinct, but an act 
of policy. It shows how inevitably the international anarchy of the 
nineteenth century led to the chaos of 1914; how greatly the Covenant 
helped to curtail the claims of the independent sovereign State and to 
create the beginnings of world-order ; and how waveringly the Covenant 
has hitherto been employed, how imperfectly we have as yet learnt 
loyalty to “ the service of civilisation.” Professor Murray summarises 
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most of the League’s immediate problems, such as the extension of the 
principle of arbitration, the conditions necessary for making the 
League’s sanctions a tolerable burden and an acceptable guarantee, 
the treatment of minorities, development of the mandates system, and 
the lowering of tariff barriers. Writing of the Optional Clause, the 
qualifications made in accepting the Kellogg Pact, or the further 
curtailment of the right of private war, he allows himself to express 
what amounts to strong criticism of the late Government’s policy; he 
indicates, dryly, that it is stupid of a Government which really wants 
only to behave like a respectable policeman to claim on paper the 
privileges of a pirate; but his book is so scrupulously written that few 
will consider it unfair. 

Professor Madariaga’s book is the only one on its subject worthy 
to stand beside Professor Baker’s very different book; it is the most 
important and stimulating book in this list, and should be read by 
everyone interested in international affairs, and especially by everyone 
who wants to form an opinion upon the prospects opened by the 
Dawes-MacDonald conversations. And the author has achieved the 
marvel of making such a book delightful to read : those who know his 
other writings will expect the illuminating commentary of his wit. 


Briefly, the thesis of the book is that it is no good treating dis- . 


armament as a purely technical question; no good asking ‘‘ What 
armaments do we need” unless we are prepared to return a civilised 
answer to the question, “ What are these armaments for?” Unless 
we loyally accept at least the preliminary organisation of what the 
author calls “ the world-community,” armaments will remain indis- 
pensable as instruments of national policy, and every disarmament 
conference will turn out to be really an armament conference. Until 
we return a world answer to that question, “‘ What are these armaments 
for?’ disarmament conferences may result in some all-round 
reduction of absolute armaments, but each delegation will inevitably 
be aiming at an increase in the relative armament of its own nation. 
For armaments will remain the instruments of the policy of power in 
“ peace-time ’’ no less than in war-time. 

The author’s review of past efforts to achieve disarmament is some- 
times scathing, always stimulating and constructive. He regards the 
United States and Great Britain as bearing the heaviest share of the 
responsibility for the slow pace of disarmament, and emphasises that 
our country has been throwing away what should have been its position 
of leadership of the League’s effort. No reader, whatever his political 
allegiance, ought to take offence at condemnations so frank and 
dispassionate, by an observer with such unique qualifications as the 
late Director of the League Disarmament section, of British policy in 
such matters as the Optional Clause and the “ British Monroe Doctrine.” 
Professor Madariaga is not pessimistic as to the possibilities of an 
immediate contribution to naval disarmament at the instance of Great 
Britain and the United States. But to those who seek to get the best 
of both worlds, those who say they desire disarmament, desire peace, 
but are not willing to pay the price of it, he retorts, ‘‘ Get out of the 
way, for we mean business and you don’t.” 

The book is very well produced, but it is to be hoped that a cheaper 
edition will soon be called for, so that the circulation may be as large 
as possible. 

One slip may be noted. The author describes Art. XII of the 
Covenant as being an obligation not to go to war “‘ without first sub- 
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mitting the difference to a peaceful settlement.” ‘‘ Peaceful procedure” 
would be more accurate. 

Don Sturzo’s book comes to some of the same conclusions, by a 
different method. He shows that we have not yet, with all our Pacts 
and Covenants, wholly got rid of the anarchic right of private war, 
and holds that this can be done. He recognises the need for what is 
loosely called police action, to deter and in the last resort coerce a 
breaker of the common peace. But in a curious passage he also says 
that “ to arrive at the complete elimination of war another and more 
audacious step is necessary—that is, that a group of the most coura- 
geous and highly civilised States should renounce all wars, without 
exceptions or reservations, and at the same time declare their willing- 
ness to be recognised as disarmed and neutralised States, no matter 
what the international situation might be.’’ Much learning and thought 
have gone to the making of the book, but it makes heavy reading. 

Professor Shotwell’s book is a substantial and authoritative study 
of the Pact which he so skilfully and tirelessly helped to create. In his 
fine effort to interpret one nation’s, or one Government’s point of view 
to the other nation, he searches for the most charitable explanations 
possible for the qualifying declarations made by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Mr. Kellogg. Indeed many readers will feel that he goes too far 
in his search for justification of the “ British Monroe Doctrine.” 

As to the sweeping self-defence formula of Mr. Kellogg, which Sir 
Austen and M. Briand accepted in still more sweeping form, he points 
out ‘‘ how much less of a guarantee of peace lies in the Pact than in the 
Covenant.”’ He emphasises that the United States has undertaken 
no formal obligation whatsoever to co-operate in the League’s sanctions, 
but that, as Senator Borah has in effect recognised, there is now a 
moral obligation not to frustrate peace-keeping measures. He does 
valuable service, on both sides of the Atlantic. in explaining that we 
cannot curtail the right of private war without, in effect, curtailing the 
right of private peace as well: the status of belligerency is changed by 
the Pact and by conditions of modern warfare, and the status of 
neutrality inevitably changes also. He welcomes the growing accept- 
ance in this country of the modern doctrine of ‘‘ Freedom of the Seas,” 
involving the renunciation of “‘ blockade ” as an instrument of national 
policy: the doctrine expressed in the second of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, or in a well-known Round Table article of March 1928, in Lord 
Cecil’s paper printed in the March issue of this Journal, or in the 
pamphlet issued by the Labour Party in April last. 

Mr. Wells, in this address delivered in the Reichstag, speaks as a 
prophet in a rage, protesting that, in its effort to get rid of war, our 
generation is shirking the fundamental difficulty, which is the sovereign 
independence of States. What is the good, he exclaims, of all this 
wretched internationalism : be cosmopolitans instead. The real work 
for world peace hasn’t even begun. One can always find stimulus in 
Mr. Wells’ books, and this has some fine, justly-impatient, sentences ; 
it quickens the sense that the price of peace is far greater than we yet 
realise. But the author of this book and of The King who was a King 
is too blind to those forces which are really working powerfully and 
persistently, even now, to build up world-peace and to curtail the 
claims of the independent sovereign State. W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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The British Press: a Survey, a Directory, anda Who's Who. (Parchment 
Guides Series.) 1929. (London: Europa Publications. Cr. 
8vo. 139 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A USEFUL directory to the newspapers and principal newspaper 
groups in Great Britain, together with a list of Press institutions and 
news agencies, and a Who’s Who of people who write for the Press. 


The Annual Register : a Review of public events at home and abroad for 
the year 1928. Edited by M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. 1929. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xiv +166 pp. 30s.) 


THE survey of events in all parts of the world is continued in 
this volume for the year 1928. The documents published include the 
General Pact for the Renunciation of War signed at Paris on August 
27th, 1928, the Convention of the Pan-American Union, adopted at 
Havana on February 2oth, 1928, the agreement between Great Britain 
and the Amir of Trans-Jordan, signed at Jerusalem on February 2oth, 
1928, and the treaty between Great Britain and China signed at 
Nanking on December 2oth, 1928. 


Year-Book of Agricultural Co-operation in the British Empire. Edited 


the HorAcE PLUNKETT FOUNDATION. 1929. (London: © 


Routledge. 8vo. vi-+ 476 pp. tos. 6d.) 


THIs volume contains eighteen articles dealing with the develop- 
ment of agricultural co-operation in different parts of the British 
Empire, a record of co-operative legislature during the years 1927 and 
1928 all over the world, a comprehensive list of new books and sur- 
veys, as well as a bibliography of agricultural co-operation, and a 
statistical census of agricultural co-operative organisations in the 
Empire. 


Le Code de Droit International Privé et la Sixiéme Conférence Pan- 
américaine. By A. SANCHEZ DE BUSTAMANTE Y SIRVEN. Trans. 
from Spanish by PauL GouLfé. 1929. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 
Cr. 8vo. 224 pp.) 


Tus notable Code, for the drafting of which Sefior Bustamante 
was chiefly responsible, was the work of a commission appointed by 
the American Institute of International Law. After undergoing some 
revision by the jurists who met at Rio de Janeiro in 1927, the draft 
was further discussed and finally adopted by the Sixth Pan-American 
Conference which met at Habana in 1928. By resolution of the 
Conference its title is ‘‘The Bustamante Code.” The alterations 
made to the Rio draft were few but valuable, and include the abolition 
of the requirement of reciprocity for the enjoyment by foreigners of 
civil equality and individual security. This alteration and others of 
less importance are duly noted and commented on by the learned 
author. As was to have been expected, the adoption of this Code 
was passed subject to reservations made by several of the participating 
States, the most serious being the reservation by the United States 
= America founded on the several rights of the forty-eight constituent 

tates. 

There is no doubt that, subject to minor points, the Code will find 
acceptance in the Ibero-American countries; but it will not be equally 
acceptable in what may be called Anglo-Saxon States either in some 
of its conceptions or in certain of its solutions. The existence of 
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these difficulties will prevent the formation of a system of Inter- 
national Law peculiar to the Western Hemisphere, and for that the 
world may be grateful; but the fact that the Code in its present form 
is not likely to be adopted as a whole should not detract from its 
very considerable merits; and its authors may welcome the early 
adoption of those parts, and they are many, on which there will be 
general agreement in both Hemispheres; but this is best determined 
at Geneva. W. A. B. 


The Legal Effects of Recognition in International Law as interpreted in 
the Courts of the United States. By Joun G. HERVEY. 1928. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. xiv + 170pp. $3: 12s. 6d.) 


TuIs is a study of the legal effects upon individual rights and 
obligations of the recognition or non-recognition of a foreign State or 
government, and its chief interest lies in the exposition of the very 
complicated questions with which American courts have been con- 
fronted owing to the non-recognition of the Soviets by the American 
Government. The Courts have repeatedly found themselves compelled 
to give some effect to the de facto situation in Russia, and their problem 
has been how to do this, when justice and common-sense demanded it, 
without encroaching on the functions of the political department of the 
Government, to which the question of recognition or non-recognition 
necessarily belongs. 

The author analyses a large number of decisions, showing that the 
old principles, which were evolved for simpler and essentially temporary 
situations, are proving inadequate, and the courts are perforce feeling 
their way to the formulation of new rules. The book is not 
concerned with the international effects of recognition, nor with the 
merits of the policy of the American Government, but it contains a 
competent discussion of a matter which in addition to its legal interest 
has a considerable commercial importance. J. L. BRIERLY. 


Jurisdiction in Marginal Seas, with special reference to Smuggling. By 
WittiAM E. Masterson, LL.D. 1929. (New York: Macmillan. 
8vo. xxvi-+ 423 pp. 21s.) 


EVER since prohibition was adopted as a national policy in the 
United States, the question of its enforcement against foreign vessels 
has aroused considerable discussion and, in some instances, divergent 
views on the extent of territorial waters and the rights which, under 
international law, may be properly exercised in the marginal seas. 
Dr. Masterson’s well-written book comes, therefore, at an appropriate 
moment, and his review of legislation and of the decided cases provides 
us with a complete survey of the American point of view on the whole 
subject of smuggling. 

Much stress is laid by the author on the English “ Hovering ”’ 
Acts, and a great part of the material relating to the English revenue 
laws and cases is the fruit of exhaustive research in the official records 
and is now published for the first time. It should be remembered, 
however, that the “ Hovering ”’ Acts were not only repealed at an 
early date, but that, even when in force, were exclusively directed 
against British vessels or British subjects. In this respect, the opinion 
given by the Queen’s Advocate-General in the case of the Petit Jules 
(1850) is of considerable interest, as it represents a policy to which the 
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British Government has consistently adhered—“ it is now generally 
understood and admitted that the territory of a country within which 
the rights of sovereignty may be exercised extends to a distance of 
three miles from the shore, and that it would be an unwarranted 
assumption of power against which other nations would have a right 
to remonstrate if a government were to attempt to enforce its municipal 
regulations beyond those limits.” So far, therefore, as jurisdiction 
outside territorial waters is sought to be enforced, it can only be based 
on an express concession under a treaty and not on any principle of 
international law, as Dr. Masterson maintains. C. J. COLOMBos. 


Administrative Law. By FREDERICK JOHN Port, LL.D. 1929. 
(London: Longmans, Green. xxii + 358 pp. 21s.) 


WERE all the subject-matter of this novel and admirable book 
within the scope of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, only 
an extended review would give justice to it. No other book has 
attempted to deal with the subject, and it is therefore particularly 
fortunate that it has been treated by one so well qualified as Dr. Port. 

Not content with British law, he has included a chapter on adminis- 
trative law in the United States and another on that of France, 
contrasting each system with the British in a manner too exhaustive 
for detailed mention; but in each case giving a sufficient account of the 
differing systems, their excellences and their failures. In the French 
Droit Administratif he is particularly informing in the part which 
discusses the rights and remedies of the subject as against the State and 
its agents, showing the effect of the great improvement of 1872 and 
contrasting the French methods with the amorphous and uncertain 
remedies of the individual against the Crown in the United Kingdom. 

His conclusions are gathered together in the last chapter, which 
closes with a list of improvements entirely desirable in British adminis- 
tration, each and all directed to protect the individual from the 
insufficiencies of administrative authorities in possession of limited 
legislative or judicial powers. It is to be hoped that those who are 
interested in legal liberty will take heed. WynDHAM A. BEWEs. 


Belgian Problems since the War. By Louis PIERARD, Member of the 
Belgian Parliament. Published for the Institute of Politics by the 
Yale University Press. 1929. (London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. x-+ 106 pp. gs.) 


A USEFUL and well-informed account of the internal condition of 
Belgium since the War, with special reference to the work of the 
Belgian Labour Party (Parti ouvrier belge), the improvement in social 
conditions, and social reform. 


State and Sovereignty in Modern Germany. By RuPERT EMERSON. 
ae err University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
3.50. 

Mr. EMERSON has written an excellent and useful book on a very 
difficult subject, and one which, as he points out, has attracted little 
attention in this country. The book, which can be cordially recom- 
mended, is an attempt to give an account of the development of German 
political and juristic thought from the foundation of the Empire to the 
Weimar Constitution. J. W. H.-M. 
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Il gran Consiglio net primi cinque anni dell’ Era Fascista. (Roma- 
Milano: Libreria del Littorio. Cr. 8vo. 266 pp. Lire 22.) 


Tuis is a collection in chronological sequence of the minutes of the 
proceedings of the Fascist Grand Council in the first five years of the 
so-called Fascist era. It is introduced by a preface by Mussolini, who 
explains that a previous collection based on subject-matter had been 
“ unfortunate,” and then goes on to admit quite frankly, what his 
opponents have always contended, that the Fascists seized power 
without any definite programme and then made sure of maintaining it 
by at once creating an armed partisan militia which he himself calls a 
“partitoarmato.” His argument, for which, of course, a good deal can 
be said, is that if Fascism had started with a definite programme it 
must have failed, as the realities of life do not fit in with doctrinaire 
principles. Fascism, he adds, had more than a programme of phrases, it 


_ had a will to act and a dynamic force which kept it always young. 


Space forbids a close analysis of the proceedings of the seventy- 
eight meetings, but it may be noticed that the first meeting held at 
night in the private apartment of the Duce in the Grand Hétel at 
Rome dealt with the establishment of the militia, a body ‘‘ which must 
be essentially Fascist ’’ so as to protect the developments of the 
revolution, and, at an adjournment, voted the same national pensions 
for the families of those who died for Fascism as for those who were 
killed in the War. The subsequent meetings, which were much more 
formal and public, dealt with the incompatibility of Freemasonry and 
Fascism, with propaganda, the Press, the conditions of other political 
parties, reports as to the progress of Fascism in the various regions, the 
relations of the prefects and other government officials to Fascism, 
and electoral reform. What is most noticeable is the frequent altera- 
tion of policy and the pragmatism underlying such discussions as are 
allowed to appear. There is, for instance, no indication of any ideal 
electoral system, or even of a reasonably equitable one, but only of the 
advantages to Fascism from the momentary adoption of one or other 
method. As the Duce says in his preface, Fascism, like a wise man, is 
always testing and retesting its instruments, and is ready to discard 
them if they fail to produce the desired result. The bitterest opponent 
of Fascism must admit the complete candour of the proceedings. The 
minutes are drawn up in the rhetorical style beloved by Latins, and 
though in the report of the earlier meetings it is marred by occasional 
vulgarities in its references to political opponents, there is a distinct 
improvement in tone as Fascism feels itself more firmly in the saddle 
and becomes conscious of the responsibility of Government. 

ALBERT BALL. 


Le Régime Fasciste Italien. By FRANCESCO LuIGI FERRARI. 1928. 
(Paris: Editions Spes. ix + 374 pp. 25 fr.) 


TuIs treatise on the Fascist régime by Francesco Luigi Ferrari of 
the Catholic University of Louvain is one of a series of works published 
by the School of Political and Social Science of that University. Works 
published under such auspices have a very definite interest, for, 
though it is clearly stated that the authors alone are responsible for 
the actual statements made, the authorities in selecting the authors 
must have had more than a suspicion of the general tendencies they 
were likely to disclose. The book is learned, well documented and 
professional in tone, but throughout the author fails to conceal a strong 
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and somewhat bitter anti-Fascist bias. One naturally turns to those 
sections which deal with the relation of Fascism to the Catholic Church, 
and we find that, in the author’s view, the attitudes to life which the 
two institutions represent are quite irreconcilable. In spite of the 
Lateran Treaty and the Concordat, which were subsequent to the 
appearance of this treatise, it is more than probable that in the long 
run the author’s view will be found to be correct, but, both on this 
subject and in an interesting forecast of the future of Italy, the author 
assumes too readily that the principles of Fascism are of cast-iron 
rigidity, and that one is safe in deducing the future from them with 
logical precision. A new theory of government such as Fascism must, 
at the start, set out its principles in a very emphatic and somewhat 
dogmatic manner, so as to distinguish them from those of other existing 
forms of government, but it does not necessarily follow that, when 
cuifeonted with the actual difficulties of administration, resort will 
not be had to compromise. Mussolini has shown himself an adept in 
accommodation even on points which some theorists would regard as 
essential. The somewhat analogous Soviet Government has had to 
take the same course, the new economic policy being at variance with 
any intelligible theory of communism. With these reservations the 
book is of interest as disclosing points of view which are unusual in 
the controversial literature on the subject of Fascism. 
ALBERT BALL. 


Contribution a l étude de l Economie et des Finances Publiques de I Italie 
depuis la Guerre. By FRANCOIS PERROUX. 1929. (Paris: 
Marcel Giard. 8vo. 360 pp. 50/7.) 


M. FrANGoIs PERROUX of the University of Lyons has industriously 
collected all the available documents and statistics relating to the 
economics and finance of Italy since the War, the bibliography con- 
taining nearly three hundred references. He writes with serene 
detachment and impartiality, declining to admit with equal firmness 
most of the claims of the Fascists and most of the criticism of their 
opponents. The first part of the book deals with the period prior to 
the advent of Fascism, and he is unable to accept the current legend 
that economically Italy was saved by Fascism, as all the statistics 
make it quite clear that Italy was rapidly recovering from War exhaus- 
tion for a good year prior to the march on Rome. He finds it difficult 
to state any precise economic, financial or monetary theory of Fascism, 
and regards, as the most marked characteristics of Fascist administra- 
tion, its suppleness and flexibility, but though it frequently changed 
its policy, e.g. wavering more than once between revalorisation and 
stabilisation in the regulation of the currency, whatever policy it at the 
time adopted, it pursued it with the utmost vigour. This involved 
more marked reactions, entailing possibly greater temporary suffering, 
but, on the other hand, also more rapid recoveries than would have 
been the case if less vigour had been employed. The flexibility 
exemplified in this and in many other instances mentioned by the 
author no doubt weakens faith in the dogmas of Fascism, but it is in 
no way to the discredit of the Fascist Government that it had the good 
sense and courage to admit mistakes and be willing to rectify them. 
Similarly the evidence adduced by the author that the bulk of what 
passed as original Fascist contributions to legislation was taken from 
reports of Commissions appointed by previous governments does not 
necessarily discredit Fascism. Napoleon properly has the credit of 
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the Code Napoléon, though, for all practical purposes, it had been 
worked out before his advent to power. To be fair one should admit 
the value of the driving power of Fascism. 

When, after passions have subsided, a survey is made of this 
period, little may survive of the theory of Fascism, but it will probably 
be recognised that the new broom of the Fascists was able to sweep 
more thoroughly than the old brooms of their predecessors. All 
Governments tend to produce parasites, and the Fascists did good work 
in sweeping away the parasites of preceding governments, though, as 
pointed out by the author, it is doubtful whether they are not them- 
selves breeding parasites differing only in type. All the author’s 
judgments are hedged in by reservations. He, I think properly, rejects 
the anti-fascist criticism that no reliance whatever can be placed on 
Fascist statistics. The same argument is used by critics of the Soviet 
Government, but, while it is easy enough to produce for purposes of 
propaganda misleading statistics for two successive years, it becomes 
more and more embarrassing to do so over a lengthened period. This 
book can be recommended to those who wish to study the subject with 
such detachment as is possible at the present time. 


ALBERT BALL. 


A History of Italy, 1871-1915. By BENEDETTO CRocE. Trans. by 
CecitiA M. Apy. 1929. (Oxford University Press. London: 
Milford. 8vo. 333 pp. 15s. net.) 


IT is a matter of congratulation that a translation has been made of 
this book. The Italian edition, Storia d'Italia dal 1871 al 1915, was 
reviewed in some detail in the issue of this Journal for July 1928. The 
purpose of the book is, in the author’s own words, to give “a plain 
history of what Italy was and did and thought and dreamed ” during 
the forty-five years succeeding the establishment of her political unity. 


Jugoslavia since 1918. By Rev. R.G. D. LAFFAN. 1929. (London: 
The Jugoslav Society of Great Britain. 32 pp. Is.) 


In this pamphlet, prepared for the Jugoslav Society of Great Britain, 
Mr. Laffan gives as clear and informative account of the origin and first 
years of the Jugoslav State as could be pressed into so short a compass. 
Although the balance between Serb and Croat is very fairly held, there 
is a tendency to dwell on this question to the exclusion of others, such 
as the Macedonian; this may be the result of compression. King 
Alexander’s coup is regarded with optimism. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


Dreiser looks at Russia. By THEODORE DREISER. 1929. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. 264pp. 5s.) 


Mr. DREISER, the well-known American novelist, spent three 
months in Russia during the winter of 1927-8, and now gives us the 
impressions which he brought away with him. They are well worth 
reading, notwithstanding crudities of style, and in spite of the fact, 
which is quite clear, that he went to Russia in complete ignorance of the 
country and its history; this was fortified by an almost childish pre- 
judice against the Tsarist Government and any kind of what he calls 
dogmatic religion. The value of the book is not diminished by the fact 
that the impression on the reader, which faithfully reproduces the 
impression left on Mr. Dreiser by Russia, is completely chaotic. Warm 
appreciation of some of the Communist ideals is placed side by side with 
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his groans over the incompetence of the Russians and a contrast 
between Russian and American temperament. Whatever he may wish, 
in fact, the general picture left is one of incompetence in detail, squalor, 
discomfort and ineffectiveness. Among the most interesting chapters 
is that on propaganda, and we have a really illuminating Socratic 
conversation with Platon, the Archbishop of the Russian Reform 
Church. J. W. H. M. 


The Washington Conference and After. By YAMATO ICHIHASHI. 1929. 
(California: Stanford University Press. Oxford University 
Press. 8vo. xii+ 443 pp. $4: 18s.) 

THE Washington Conference was a bivalve. On the naval side, it 
provided the first practical agreement for the limitation of armaments, 
and in virtue of this achievement its importance is unquestioned. On 
its Far Eastern side there are two opinions. Many people consider that 
at Washington the Powers ceased to deal with the realities of the China 
situation and became entangled in the make-believe of propaganda, 
never again to emerge into the cold light of common-sense. Others 
(they are not very vocal at present) think that at Washington China 
first took her place among the Powers on almost equal terms, and that © 
the date marks her international revival. Anyhow, so much has 
happened in China since 1922 that the Conference, in its Far Eastern 
connection, is almost forgotten. The principal authority on the 
subject has been W. W. Willoughby’s China at the Conference. This 
is now supplemented by Mr. Ichihashi, a professor at an American 
university, who was interpreter to Japan’s senior delegate during the 
Conference. His book gives an accurate and authoritative account of 
what happened, carefully compiled from published records and private 
notes. It is very fully documented. Mr. Ichihashi adds brief sum- 
maries of the preceding and subsequent history of each subject dealt with 
at the Conference. Though anxious to show that his country was 
not so unscrupulous and aggressive as some of her critics have repre- 
sented her, he is free from bias and is clearly anxious to present the 
truth in an objective way. His omissions (there are several) appear to 
be accidental and not intended to suppress the truth. He might 
indeed have provided brighter reading, had he taken sides more 
violently or pushed some argument of his own. He is so objective that 
he is dry; and he is so dry that his story lacks the touches which 
connect a historical record with the actual comedy of human events. 
However, he relaxes now and again. He remembers how M. Briand 
searched in vain for his seat at the high table of the first Plenary 
Session; and for a moment he raises the curtain on the secrets of the 
Japanese Delegation when he tells us how the senior delegate, Admiral 
Kato, was harassed with instructions drafted by his enemies at home. 
A useful book. 


The Government of Japan. By NAOKICHI KITAZAWA. 1929. (Prince- 
ton University Press. Oxford University Press. 8vo. xvi + 
130 pp. $1°75: 9s.) 

THE Japanese Constitution is a written one, promulgated by the 
Emperor in 1889. Its principal architect was Prince Ito, who took the 
Prussian Constitution for his model. He wrote a volume of commen- 
taries on the Constitution in which he emphasised the sacrosanct 
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character of the Throne. The Constitution provides in Article I that 
“the Empire of Japan shall be reigned over and governed by a line of 


Emperors unbroken for ages eternal”; and Prince Ito’s commentary 
on this Article is— 


“ All the different legislative as well as executive powers of State by means 
of which he reigns over the country and governs the people are united in this 
most Exalted Personage, who thus holds in his hands, as it were, all the ramifying 
threads of the political life of the country, just as the brain, in the human body, is 
the primitive source of all mental activity manifested through the four limbs and 
the different parts of the body.” 


The difficulty of reconciling this mystic theocracy with the facts 
of life and the levelling and materialistic tendencies of the present age is 
the great problem which confronts Japanese statesmen to-day. Mr. 
Kitazawa does not, however, stray on to this dangerous ground. His 
book is a school essay—compact and concise—on the text and theory of 
the Japanese Constitution—the power of the Throne, the Cabinet, the 
Ministers, the Privy Council, the “‘ Elder Statesmen,”’ the two houses of 
the Diet, the Judiciary, Local Government and the present political 
parties. It is a useful guide to the subject; but it might have been 
made more interesting by instances of the way in which the Constitution 
has actually worked. — It has had its successes and its failures. Nothing, 
for instance, is said about the general contempt in which the House of 
Representatives is held, and the reasons therefor. Mr. Kitazawa, in 


fact, deals with the theory rather than the practice of Japanese 
political life. 


The International Development of China. By Sun YAT SEN. 2nd. ed. 


a (London and New York: Putnam’s. xvi- 265 pp. 
18s. 


WHEN Sun Yat Sen underwent a process of apotheosis immediately 
after his death the mistake that they had made began to dawn in the 
minds of those who had depreciated him and his theories during his 
lifetime. Most Englishmen disliked the theories and refused to take 
their author seriously. Yet there was something in those theories and 
in the personal magnetism of the man that caught the imagination of 
one quarter of the human race and swept a whole people into a new 
course, the final goal of which is not yet in sight. He brought to his 
fellow-countrymen a new conception of the meaning and purpose of 
life. Ifthe change he wrought could be compressed into a phrase, one 
might say that the thoughts of Chinese are no longer fixed on their 
ancestors but on posterity. 

The chief value of this book is the revelation which it affords of the 
mind of this extraordinary man. Sun Yat Sen was essentially a dreamer 
and a visionary. He knew that he had no aptitude for practical 
affairs, but he dabbled in them all the same. Here we find him 
setting down in all seriousness dreams and fancies which have as much 
relation to practical reality as the magic palaces of the fairy tales of our 
youth have to St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is also plainly revealed to us in 
these pages that the new mentality of the Chinese is securely founded, 
as of old, on a bedrock of conceit so ineffable as to be almost sublime. 
Most people are acquainted with the delightful mandate addressed by 
Chien Lung to George III, in which that monarch pictures the nations 
of the earth gazing upwards at China in awe and admiration, dazzled 
by her majesty and glory. A century and a quarter have elapsed, and 
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we find Sun Yat Sen still believing that they have, or should have, no 
other occupation. Now that the Great War is over, the capital 
supplying Powers must combine to “ form an International Organisa- 
tion with their war work organisers, administrators and experts of 
various lines,” and devote the whole of their surplus capital to the 
development of China. China is “ capable of absorbing all the surplus 
capital as quickly as the industrial nations can possibly produce it.” 
As the League of Nations has ended the military war, so will Dr. Sen’s 
plan end the trade war. ‘ This will culminate to be the keystone in 
the arch of the League of Nations.” 

Dr. Sun began writing this book as soon as the Armistice was 
declared. It was published in 1921, and it is now republished by Sun 
Yat Sen’s son, Mr. Sun Fo, a modern, foreign-educated, practical 
politician holding office in the National Government as Minister of 
Communications. Evidently Mr. Sun Fo believes that its effect upon 
Wall Street will be to start the longed-for flow of American capital to 


China—and that perhaps is the most interesting psychological revelation 
of all! 


The Foreign Trade of China. By C. F. REMER. 1928. (Shanghai:- 
The Commercial Press. 8vo. viii+ 269 pp. $4.) 


Tuis study of the foreign trade of China is based almost entirely 
upon the annual reports of the Chinese Maritime Customs, which first 
began to assume their present most valuable form about the year 1870. 
Mr. Remer’s knowledge of matters beyond the scope of these reports 
is curiously defective. His remarks on Treaty ports, for example, in 
Chapter I make confusion worse confounded. Within these somewhat 
narrow limits the book is a useful piece of research. The final chapter, 
in which attention is drawn to the smallness of China’s trade as com- 
pared with the magnitude of the political and economic consequences 
which have flowed from it, is especially interesting and valuable. 


The Beginnings of the Egyptian Question and the Rise of Mehemet Ali. 
By SHAFIK GHORBAL. 1928. (London: Routledge. xiv + 
318 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. GHORBAL’s book, which fills a lacuna in Near East history, 
covers the period from 1794 to 1812, which saw the establishment of 
Mohammed Ali, the founder of the present ruling dynasty in Egypt. 
But as the reader progresses from Napoleon’s earliest preoccupations 
with Egypt as a possible outlet for his ambition up to the period when 
Mohammed Ali was firmly set in the Egyptian saddle, he cannot fail to 
be struck by the fact that Egypt itself and, more strikingly, individual 
Egyptians barely counted in the many preliminary alarums and excur- 
sions, warlike enterprises and diplomatic intrigues which during those 
eighteen years centred round the fate of the isthmus which divides the 
Mediterranean from the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. He will read 
of the varying fortunes of Malta and Corfu, of European anti-Turkish 
propaganda in the Morea and Albania, of the importance of the Barbary 
pirates; and as one issue succeeds another, Constantinople, not Cairo, 
emerges as the focus of interest, where international plots were hatched 
and ambition had its full rein. And all the while the Turk himself, 
somehow or other always the vital factor in those Mediterranean 
diplomatic clashes, argued, vacillated and procrastinated, and, finally, 
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despite general prognostications regarding the imminent break-up of 
his empire, survived intact. 

Interwoven in his excellent analysis of the diplomatic manceuvrings 
of these eighteen years, Mr. Ghorbal has told with admirable preciseness 
the story of three foreign occupations of Egypt, the French and the 
two British, and has contrived to give a clear-cut picture of each, and 
to follow the fortunes of each as each ended in evacuation and the 
monotonous confirmation of Turkish sovereignty in the Valley of the 
Nile. His picture of Napoleon’s effort to conciliate Egyptian opinion 
by being “ plus arabe que les arabes,” is oddly reminiscent of the 
admittedly less exaggerated tactics of subsequent foreign control in 
Egypt. The haphazardness of British intervention, hurriedly sanc- 
tioned and only supported in a lukewarm fashion by London, seems 
almost like the history of 1882. Again there were strangely familiar 
diplomatic manceuvres with one local party or another in Egypt, and 
the same comments, wisely pronounced after the event, that the British 
always seemed to back the wrong horse. 

Mr. Ghorbal is remarkable in that as an Egyptian he has been able 
to write in this twentieth century so disinterestedly about past historical 
developments which others of non-Egyptian nationality have too often 
represented from a purely partisan point of view. His feat is all the 
more remarkable in that his book is written in vivid and attractive 
English, without any savour of a Blue Book, and with a wealth of 
entertaining criticism and comment which spares no one but gives credit 
where credit is due. 

To all students of the Turk and Turkish Imperial policy the book 
will be intensely valuable, as giving a picture of Ottoman diplomacy 
at its best or—if the phrase is too flattering—at its most subtle; while 
for Egyptians it will be a matter of no small entertainment to follow 
Mohammed Ali’s peregrinations as he uses Constantinople to carve out 
a career in Egypt, while all the time he is scheming to divest himself of 
Turkish suzerainty. 

Nowadays we collect in our libraries books which appear annually 
on the Egyptian question, but which barely touch the period with 
which Mr. Ghorbal has dealt so brilliantly. His book has, we must 
hope, already found a place in all libraries of reference to which students, 
not only of Egypt but of Near Eastern politics in general, can have 
access. The volume is annotated with a thoroughness which gives it. 
additional weight and reflects the greatest credit on its compiler; 
while the bibliography, included as an appendix, is extraordinarily 
complete and a most valuable source of reference to all interested in the 
period he has handled. OWEN TWEEDY. 


White Capital and Coloured Labour. By LorpD OLIVIER. 1929 
(London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. 348 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is the second edition, mostly rewritten and much enlarged, 
of a book published in 1906 as a volume in “ The Socialist Library.” 
The author considers that its title is now even more appropriate than 
before to the relations between Europeans and Africans, because the 
policy of Imperial development has made them more generally and 
distinctly those of employers and wage-earners. By White Capital 
he means ‘‘ European (generally, in the scope of the book, British) 
employers controlling land and industrial capital.” The Imperial 
expansion of the last forty or fifty years he regards as Capitalist 
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Imperialism. He is not opposed to European immigration; he 
acknowledges that the colonist has “ an incontestable human right to 
go and inoffensibly to seek his fortune in any part of the world he may 
choose without molestation.’”” He admits that under certain con- 
ditions the contact of Europeans and Africans may prove an advantage 
to the latter. While insisting that white men go to Africa primarily 
for self-enrichment in a material sense, he is not blind to humanitarian 
motives and efforts on the part of administrators and missionaries. 
The European, he says, ‘‘ only begins to be obnoxious when he seeks 
to entrap, constrain, or coerce uncivilised natives into subservience to 
his personal interest under the pretext of doing them good.” From 
this point of view he discusses Labour and other questions, with special 
reference to South Africa, Portuguese Africa and Kenya. The tone 
throughout is uncompromising. Industrial capitalism is the enemy. 
At the same time, Lord Olivier does not conceal his antagonism to the 
white labour class that in South Africa seeks deliberately to exclude 
Africans from the privileges of industrial civilisation. _He knows that 
the so-called Colour Bar Law in the Union—perhaps the severest blow 
ever aimed at the black man in Africa—owes its origin to the South 
African Labour Party’s determination to keep the native down. It is 
therefore not capital alone that is the black man’s enemy. In this 
matter there must be a deep cleavage between the British and South 
African Labour parties. 

The most valuable sections of the book are those in which the 
author, drawing on his long experience in the West Indies, discusses 
the transplanted African. He argues from his observations that the 
colour line is not a rational line; “ the logic neither of words nor facts 
will uphold it. If its theory is adopted it infallibly aggravates the 
virulence of the colour problem.’’ His conclusion is that no solution 
of the difficulties in the United States and South Africa will be found 
except by resolutely disclaiming the colour line and race differentiation 
theory. Lord Olivier is strong in criticism, and the state of things he 
describes offers abundant scope for criticism ; he makes no constructive 
proposals for putting the relations between black and white on a better 
footing. 

The book is written in aturgid style. On p. 202 “ Angora ”’ should 
be Angola; on p. 214 Sir H. Johnston’s name is misspelt. There is a 
summary of contents, but no index—a distinct drawback to a book of 
this kind. E. W. SMITH. 


West African Secret Societies. By Capt. F.W.BuTt-THOMPSON. 1929. 
(London: H. and G. Witherby. 8vo. 320 pp. 2!Is.) 


A very fascinating study of a little-known subject. The author 
has collected every manner of detail about the organisation, rites, 
beliefs and purposes of a large number of societies, and has illustrated 
his pages with a wealth of drawings and some admirable photographs. 
Perhaps the most striking impression given by his work is that of the 
high level of most of the societies, the comparatively few criminal 
organisations excepted. The refinement of some of their processes 
equals the crudity of others. One witch-doctor uses a medicine of 
powdered owls; but others discovered years ago the malarial cure for 
general paralysis. There are some amazing stories of divination and 
wonder-working. C. A.M. 
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Rivalry of the United States and Great Britain over Latin America 
(1808-1830). By J. FRED Rippy. 1929. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 8vo. viii + 322 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR Rippy has managed to condense within a small compass 
what is on the whole a very fair account of the differing aims of the two 
countries during a very critical period. The United States always and 
earnestly favoured the republican form of government in Latin America, 
while Great Britain would have been glad to have seen a monarchical 
form as better suited to the politically undeveloped races. It was not, 
however, practical to search among the European ruling families, since 
the Spanish stock was not welcomed in Latin America, and British and 
Bourbon princes were ruled out by Great Britain, and no lesser per- 
sonalities were forthcoming. Professor Rippy does not state his own 
view of Bolivar’s ambitions very clearly, but we think that it has never 
been proved that he desired to be the first of a ruling family, even in 
Colombia as it then was. 

The author is not perhaps quite fair to Great Britain when 
criticising her objection to the spread of the United States westwards. 
It should not be forgotten that at least from 1816 onwards the United 
States was definitely protectionist. Duties of from 25 to 30 per cent. 
were common, and the average rates of duty on dutiable goods from 
1821 to 1830 varied from 31-7 to 48-8 per cent.1 In fact the welfare of 
her commerce was Great Britain’s chief concern; and this is true of 
both countries when furthering their interests in Latin America, each 
being jealous of any special advantage gained by the other. Was not 
the Monroe doctrine chiefly based on the desire for freer trade with the 
South? Perhaps too much of the book is taken up with the rival efforts 
of the consular and other agents of the respective countries, frequent 
reference being made to State Papers containing their advices. This 
might, we think, have been shortened as being a little out of proportion, 
since what really mattered were the actual policies of the Foreign 
Offices, and these were usually much more considerate. 

It is well to be reminded by Professor Rippy how successful in many 
cases was the United States Government in inducing the inclusion in 
commercial treaties of clauses supporting its own contentions in the 
matter of maritime warfare. W. A.B. 


The America of To-day. By J.A.SPENDER. 1928. (London: Benn, 
8vo. xi-+ 267 pp. I2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. SPENDER has written a book on America of great popular 
interest, and even if he has nothing very new to contribute to our 
knowledge we may be grateful for another book which will help to 
interpret American life and thought to English readers. In the first 
part of the book the writer deals interestingly with the aspects of 
American life which strike the English visitor. In the second part he 
deals with “‘ Life and Institutions,” and American journalism, prohibi- 
tion, religion, politics and the race problem pass in review. It is 
difficult for the Englishman with his traditional ideas of the party 
system to understand the American system, where there is no essential 
difference between the parties and ‘“‘ the American politician does not 
desire to convert anybody to anything, and if he has stumbled or been 


1 Financial History of the United States, by Davis Rich Dewey. 
No. 4.—VOL. VIII. EE 
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lured by too impetuous leaders into proposals which have outrun 
public opinion, he is anxious to forget or cover up that indiscretion as 
quickly as possible.” There is no party tradition which would of 
necessity dictate the attitude of the parties to the issue of Prohibition, 
for instance. The visitor (in 1927) “is told that if the Democratic 
Party goes wet the Republican Party will assuredly be ‘ bone dry,’ but 
that on both sides the party managers think it an uncomfortable subject 
which had better be avoided.” Support or opposition is for both 
parties rather a question of expediency than of principle. Mr. Spender 
is on the whole impressed with American journalism, and considers that 
the journalist ‘‘ is producing a great quantity of vivid and original work 
which it is folly to disparage because it is presented in unfamiliar 
forms.” 

The third section, dealing with Anglo-American relations, is the 


most important section of the book, and here Mr. Spender’s lucid style _ 


of writing is of great value in interpreting a complicated situation to the 
man in the street. He explains interestingly the place of the Senate 
in the American Constitution, which so puzzled English people when 
President Wilson, having proposed the idea of a League of Nations, 
failed to obtain ratification of the completed proposals from his fellow- 
countrymen afterwards. Mr. Spender “ sees no reason to regret that 
the United States did not join the League of Nations at the end of the 
War,” because Europe was better left to itself at that stage to work out 
the solution of those European problems which were of necessity its 
first concern. In view of the present Disarmament discussions, Mr. 
Spender’s popular exposition of the background against which they 
take place should prove invaluable. HowarpD DIAMOND. 


England and America. By CLAUDE H. VAN TyNE. 1927. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8vo. xi+ 192 pp. 6s. net.) 

Aspects of Anglo-American Relations. By K. CAPPER JOHNSON and 
JoHN M. FRANKLAND. 1928. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. Oxford University Press. 8vo. xv + III pp. $2, 9s. 
net.) 


THE former of these books consists of six lectures delivered in 
England, in May 1927, by the Head of the Department of History of 
the University of Michigan, on the Sir George Watson Foundation for 
American History, Literature and Institutions. The lectures deal 
with England and America as rivals in the American Revolution and 
sketch clearly the opposing ideas in the commercial, ecclesiastical, 
legal, military and diplomatic circles in the opposing camps. 

The latter volume contains the Oxford (1926) and Yale (1927) 
prize essays published under the award offered by the founder of the 
Brooks-Bright Foundation. The first of these essays deals with the 
historical significance of the American Revolution in the development 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and the second with the 
influence of international trade upon British-American relations. 

Howarp DIAMOND. 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By GEORGE GODWIN. 1929. 
(London: Kegan Paul. 8vo. 95 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Achates, or the Future of Canada. By W. Eric Harris. 1929. 
(London: Kegan Paul. 8vo. 93 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Botu these books are styled ‘“‘ The Future of Canada,” but the 
futures they predict for that happy (or unhappy) country are so 
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different that it is difficult to realise they are dealing with the same 
topic. 

Columbia was obviously written first. One can hardly credit Mr. 
Godwin with seriously believing all the doleful prophecies he makes. 
The main headings under which he indicts Canada are the failure 
of immigration to attract enough or the right kind of settler, the 
iniquities of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the grain exchange and 
big business in general, the inevitableness of union with the United 
States due to the effects of geography and economics, and the question 
of Canada’s “status.” He spoils his case through the exaggeration 
and recklessness of his statements, his inability to see all the factors 
in the case and the very violence of his language. 

His most virulent attack is on the “ financial chicanery and cor- 
ruption” of the Canadian Pacific Railway. He does not seem to 
realise that it is an organisation which not only has a world-wide 
reputation for the practice of business principles of the highest in- 
tegrity, but has in very truth been the corner-stone in the building of 
Canada. In saying that by the building of the railroad the Canadian 
Pacific became master of 471,187,039 acres of Crown lands and 
$227,562,231, the author commits a grievous error—I always under- 
stood that the bulk of the subsidy they received from the Dominion 
Government was $25,000,000 in cash and 25,000,000 acres of land. 
He is also incorrect in stating that the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
consistently held its richest lands for speculative purposes. To any- 
body who cares to look up the facts (see, for instance, A History of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, by Dr. Harold A. Innes, Department 
of Political Economy, University of Toronto), the details with regard 
‘o land grants are clearly set forth and dispose of the fantastic claim 
which Mr. Godwin makes. Furthermore, with regard to the allega- 
tion that it sold large blocks of its land grants for good cash prices, it 
is well known that nothing of the kind took place, and actually regula- 
tions were put into effect to prevent any such happening. It has 
even been said that at times of undue excitement with regard to land 
purchases generally, the Canadian Pacific took special measures to 
safeguard the best interests of the country and, without putting any 
obstacles in the way of desirable investments, was able in a very large 
measure to direct the land business of the whole country into proper 
channels. It has always been the policy of the Company to insure 
that the purchase of these land grants should be made only to actual 
settlers, again in the interests of the development of the country, and 
this has been done with no small financial sacrifice to the Company 
itself, but with incalculable benefit to the Dominion. Nothing is said 
of the courage or vision of the promoters of the Canadian Pacific, who 
not only staked their private fortunes in the building of the railway, 
but had the courage to go out into the money markets of the world 
to raise the additional sums required to complete the road. In the 
face of derision and scepticism it is almost impossible to realise what 
stupendous difficulties the founders of the road must have had to 
face. 

The only topic that appears to awaken Mr. Godwin’s enthusiasm 
is the merits of the Ukrainian peasant as an immigrant. He quotes 
over and over again Sir Clifford Sifton’s picturesque phrase that 
Canada needs “the man in the sheep-skin coat with the big, broad 
wife.” It is, of course, obvious that Canada needs sufficient immi- 
grants who are content to stay on the land. It is questionable, how- 
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ever, whether the Slav is the only race suitable, as he implies. There 
are many ethnical disadvantages to the Slav, and it is doubtful if he 
mixes well with the existing French and Anglo-Saxon stock. Also, 
agriculture is not the only occupation in Canada—other industries 
need development and labour, such as mining and pulp and paper. 
One suspects that Mr. Godwin’s enthusiasm for the Slav is partly 
due to contrariness on his part and partly to a desire to champion 
the cause of the under-dog. Such statements as “ they certainly 
have a low standard of living, and it is well for Canada that it is so” 
(p. 18), cannot be taken seriously. 

The book is hard to read, owing to the careless way in which it 
has been written. The author’s thoughts are neither concise nor 
logically arranged. They apparently pour out in a fervid, ill-digested 
stream, without any attempt at revision or verification. The whole 
book is full of little inaccuracies. For example, the early French 


settlers were not merchant princes (p. 67), nor were the first Canadians ~ 


Americans (p. 9)—they were French and Indians; Harvey Fisk, not 
Henry Fisk, is the American financial writer (p. 52), and, lastly, when 
he is extolling the maternal and other qualities of the Ukrainian’s 
“big, broad wife,” it is surely biologically incorrect to say that she 
“breeds like the yoked ox’!!! ; 

Achates calls itself a ‘‘ counterblast ” to Columbia. That is hardly 
the correct simile—‘‘ Calm after the storm” would be better. It is 
a reasoned, sober appreciation of the situation. Mr. Harris does not 
minimise the problems and difficulties that have yet to be overcome, 
but he has that matter-of-fact, courageous outlook that Canadians 
like to think is one of their particular qualities. 

He deals with most of Mr. Godwin’s accusations in a very good- 
natured but thorough manner. The book, however, is far more than a 
rebuttal of Mr. Godwin’s statements, as it takes up various questions 
which the other book does not deal with at all. Achates is particularly 
good on the future trend of the Canadian tariff question. This, of 
course, is and has been the major political question in Canada. Briefly 
stated, the question is whether Canada will try to bind the imperial 
ties.more closely by favouring Imperial trade—this can only be done 
by raising the tariff against the United States and at the same time 
increasing Imperial preference—or whether, on the other hand, instead 
of combatting the effects of the geographical situation she should 
attempt to obtain the maximum prosperity by increasing trade with 
the United States. In the former school we have the Conservatives, 
the eastern manufacturers, who are more frightened of American 
competition than of British competition, and, in addition, most of the 
Ontarian imperialists. In the free-trade school we have most of the 
West and a certain proportion of the French-Canadians. At the 
present time the low tariff school are in power. 

As a debate, the award, both for reasoning and presentation, 
would undoubtedly be given to Achates. It is, however, more than 
that, and is a book that should be read by all who are interested in 
the development of Canada. 

H. H. HEMMING. 
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India of To-day, Vol. I. An Introduction to Co-operation in India. By 
C.F.STRICKLAND. 1928. (London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. 75 pp. 3s.) 


In any estimation of the effects of British rule upon India a very 
large item on the credit side must be the introduction early in the 
twentieth century of the principles and practice of co-operation. 
Mr. Strickland’s little manual tells the story of the extraordinary 
success of credit co-operation in India and describes in detail the 
organisation of the rural societies and the methods by which they are 
being financed. The benefits to the vyot are much more than merely 
material, for the moral and social forces which it develops are the real 
driving power behind the movement. In the course of one generation 
credit co-operation in India has made such wide and rapid progress that 
it advances now by its own momentum, with its own funds, its own 
administrative staff, and with the barest minimum of official control and 
supervision. Meantime new ground is being broken in the development 
of more advanced and specialised forms—co-operation in purchase and 
sale, building, insurance and land improvement. 

The general reader will find much of interest in the descriptions 
of various types of consumers’ and producers’ co-operation and the 
forms which they have taken in England and Italy. It is interesting 
to note that co-operative production and sale, the most difficult and 
the most advanced of all co-operative activities, have immensely 
improved the position of the hand-loom weavers, who for one school of 
Indian politics are the pioneers not only of economic, but also of 
political emancipation. F. G., PRATT. 


The British Crown and the Indian States: an Outline Sketch drawn up on 
behalf of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. By 
The Directorate of the Chamber’s Special Organisation. 1929. 
(London: P.S. King & Son. 8vo. vii-+ 244 pp. tos. 6d.) 


THE special importance attaching to the Indian States at present 
lends interest to this book, which is a forcible plea for the recognition 
of the rights which the more advanced States claim. The first part 
reviews the evolution of political relations between the Princes and the 
Crown, with the object of establishing certain conclusions about 
paramountcy and internal interference. The argument is that the 
policy in origin had only a military significance; the East India 
Company neither claimed nor exercised any right of internal inter- 
ference in the States; the Crown could not succeed to more than the 
Company possessed; and therefore the policy initiated by Lord 
Canning, developed by Lord Mayo, and pursued in varying degrees 
since their time, is a violation both of treaty rights and of subsequent 
pledges by the Crown. This proposition is argued skilfully and without 
heat; and credit is given even to the annexationist, Lord Dalhousie, for 
his repudiation of the doctrine of interference. But cases in which the 
opposite view was affirmed long before Lord Mayo’s time are not 
quoted; and the bias of the advocate appears in the citation of an 
account of the Manipur tragedy which stresses the demand for the 
surrender of the Senapati and ignores the massacre of British officers. 

“Paramountcy ”’ was a matter strenuously argued before the 
Indian States Committee, and Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues 
have delivered themselves of a weighty a. They reject the 
theory of any paramountcy agreement, and describe the thing itself as 
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a living relationship shaped by circumstances and policy and resting 
on a mixture of history, theory and modern fact. It follows that 
paramountcy cannot be defined and must adapt itself to changing 
conditions and new needs. But at this conclusion the Butler Committee 
think that the States need feel no alarm. 

The second part deals with the economic relations between the 
States and British India, in such matters as defence, tariffs, salt, 
railways and the like. In respect of some of these the Butler Com- 
mittee have found that the States have a legitimate grievance and they 
have suggested methods of adjustment. 

The most important passage of the book (pp. 98 and 99) discusses 
the position of the States in the India of the future. With much of 
what the writer urges there will be agreement. The Butler Committee 
have already advised emphatically that the States should not be 
transferred without their consent to a relationship with a new Govern-. 
ment of India which is responsible to an Indian legislature. The book 
insists justly on the need for linking up the Butler Committee’s work 
with that of the Simon Commission. But respecting one factor which 
must be considered in any such discussion the book is silent. There is 
no recognition of the potential rights of the subjects of the States, or 
the part which they may look forward to playing. For it is almost 
impossible to envisage any form of federal constitution into which the 
States can be fitted, unless their subjects also are given constitutional 
government. The Butler Committee approach this difficult question 
delicately in para. 50 of their Report. We agree with them that there 
need arise no question of the “elimination”’ of the ruler. But his 
evolution into a constitutional monarch must surely involve a great 
modification of existing rights and privileges; and it is hard to see how 
in the long run the paramount power could lend its strength to preserv- 
ing these in their entirety against a popular demand for change. Not 
the least factor, therefore, among those contributing to the ultimate 
solution of the Indian political problem will be a change of attitude 
towards their subjects upon the part of the more old-fashioned Princes. 


The History of Government. By SIR CHARLES PETRIE, Bart. 1929. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. 243 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THIs is a very interesting work in some ways, in others curiously 
disappointing. Almost every page has some acute and illuminating 
comment on one or another form of government; but of the nature of 
each of them the reader will learn in most cases little or nothing. To 
take only one example: the author points out the care which Signor 
Mussolini has taken to secure the sanction of law for all his steps; he 
tells us that the origins of Fascism are economic, and rejects its claim 
to a Hegelian ancestry; but we are told nothing whatever of the 
structure of the Fascist State, except that it is a dictatorship. The 
book is thus stimulating to the expert, but irritating to the uninitiated. 
Another blemish is the curious lack of balance; the amount of space 
devoted to Spain is out of all proportion to that given, for example, to 
Germany. Neither Austria nor Poland—both most instructive for the 
history of government—are mentioned, except enemies i 

. A.M. 
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~ WORLD CONGRESS OF LIBRARIANS 
WE have received the following report from a member who, at 
he the request of the Council, represented our Institute at the first World 
lt, Congress of Librarians, which opened at Rome on June 15th to zoth 
we of this year :— ; 
¥ “‘ The Congress was opened by the Head of the Italian Govern- 
ses ment on Saturday, June 15th, in the large hall of the Capitol. 
of Speeches were made by the Governor of Rome welcoming the 
tee delegates, by the President of the Executive Committee, Senator 
be Count Cippico, explaining the object of the Congress, and by 
m= Signor Mussolini, who particularly emphasised its importance for 
00k the furtherance of the intellectual understanding between nations 
ork in the interests of peace. 
‘ich “The number of members was altogether about 1300, of 
e is whom more than 100 were regarded as special delegates. Alto- 
, oF gether twenty-eight nations were represented, all the great 
10st libraries of these countries being fully represented by their principal 
the librarians, with the exception of those of Great Britain. 
onal “The meeting of the sections was held in the Instituto dei 
tion Lincei in the Palazzo Corsini. There were altogether sixteen 
here sections, an average of eight to ten papers being read before 
his each. Papers were usually followed by brief discussions in 
reat which four principal languages, English, French, German and 
how Italian, were used indifferently, usually without translation. 2 
erv- The principal subjects for papers were problems of classification 
Not and the use of the decimal system, international rules for the 
mate compilation of catalogues, periodical bibliographies, and the 
tude possibility of establishing an international code for bibliographies, 
nces. printing, library organisation, library statistics, the construction 
of special library furniture, exchange of librarians, bursaries and 
scholarships and professional instruction for librarians, suggested 
£929. amendments to the statutes drawn up in Edinburgh, and other 
technical questions. 
ously “ Apart from its labours in the Palazzo Corsini, a large number 
ating of receptions and audiences had been prepared by the Italian 
ire of authorities for the entertainment of the delegates and as many 
, members as possible. On Monday, the delegates were received 
ignor at the Quirinal by the King, who graciously spoke a few words 
s; he to each one of them. On the afternoon of the 17th, the whole 
claim of the Congress was received in a long audience by the Pope in 
of the the Vatican Library. The Pope with his escort walked round 
The the hall, and every individual member was presented to him, 
iated. His Holiness from the throne made a long speech, in which he 
space spoke most warmly of those whom he regarded as his old col- 
ple, to leagues. He also referred to the Lateran Agreement as ‘ these 
‘or the most joyful events that have recently taken place in Rome.’ 
The delegates were entertained by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
M. tion upon the Palatine and by the Society of Italian Publishers 
at the Villa Falconieri at Frascati, and by the Governor of Rome, 
etc., and many most interesting exhibitions were arranged for 
them. 
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“ Of these exhibitions, the most important was probably the 
International Exhibition in the Gallery of Modern Art in the 
Valle Giulia. Most of the great nations had taken pains to make 
their exhibits truly representative of the libraries of their country. 
Especially interesting were the sections of the French, German, 
American, Chinese, Czechs, etc. The English section was smaller, 
although those few libraries, such as that of the British Museum 
and the John Rylands Library, which took part, had done their 
best with small means at their command. 

““My personal comment upon this most important inter- 
national Congress is once more to emphasise the plea that the 
Government of Great Britain should if possible be induced to 
take these great cultural manifestations more seriously, in order 
that our country may hold its own among the other countries, 
the Governments of which obviously attach far greater import- 
ance to them. The impression in the minds of foreigners was 
once more reinforced, that Great Britain cares little for inter- 
national exhibitions unless they promise a definite commercial 
advantage. If our country is going to take the place that is due 
to her among the great civilised nations, it is absolutely essential 


that her policy as regards such congresses should be radically 
revised.” 





INTERNATIONAL CLUB AT VIENNA 


THE International Club at Vienna, through Dr. Julius Meinl, has 
very kindly invited all members of Chatham House to become tem- 
porary members of the Club, on payment of a small weekly subscrip- 
tion of five or six shillings, in the event of their visiting Vienna. 





THE LIBRARY 


The Council wishes to acknowledge with many thanks gifts of 
publications for the Library from: Mr. A. J. A. Ball, Mr. F. B. Bour- 
dillon, Mr. E. H. Carr, Mr. Davenport, Sir James Headlam-Morley, 
Mr. J. G. Lockhart, Mr. Macartney, Lord Meston, Sir Percy Sykes, 
Mr. A. Watts, Mr. A. von Wegerer, the Belgian Embassy, the German 
Embassy, the Latvian Foreign Office, the Mexican Foreign Office, the 
Roumanian Legation, Harvard University, Dept. of Research in 
International Law. 





ERRATUM 


The price of East Africa To-day, noted on p. 278 of the May issue 


of the Journal, should be 5s. 9d. (post free) in Great Britain and 6s. 
(post free) in the Overseas Empire, not tos. 6d. as stated. 
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